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YOUR LIFE OR YOUR LIKENESS. 


Tuis is a protest against a growing and in- 
tolerable evil to which every reader of these 
lines will unhesitatingly put his name. Every 
body is subject to the nuisance. Some pre- 
tend to despise it; some are goodnatured, 
and don’t care about it ; others are so snob- 
bish and vain, that they positively like it ; 
but all this is no argument why you and I 
should submit to it, or refrain from express- 
ing our disgust and dissatisfaction. 

I mean the pest of biography. What in the 
world have I done to have my life written ? 
or my neighbour the doctor? or Softlie, our 
curate? We have never won battles, nor 

_invented logarithms, nor conquered Scinde, 
nor done anything whatever out of the most 
ordinary course of the most prosaic existences. 
Indeed, I may say the two gentlemen I have 
mentioned are the dullest fellows I ever knew 
—they are stupid at breakfast, dinner, and 
tea; they never said a witty thing in their 
lives; they never tried to repeat a witty 
thing without entirely destroying it. I have 
no doubt they think and say precisely the 
same of me, and yet we are all three in the 
greatest danger of having our lives in print 
every day. And not only that—which is bad 
enough—but we are pestered twice a-week at 
least, with requests to be our own execu- 
tioners, to write memoirs of ourselves, to 
furnish materials for our own immolation, 
Fancy Smedder, M.D., writing his adventures! 
Fancy Softlie, M.A., inditing his Recollec- 
tions! Why, they have neither recollections 
nor adventures ; and the whole reason of the 
application is that we three live in a village 
where, some time or other, in the reign of| 
somebody or other, there was a fellow of the 
name of Chaucer, who had some lands here ; 
and our houses are built on part of his estate. 
What does it matter to me whether or not 
this person had at one time the property 
which is now mine: or what does it add to 
the knowledge people may wish to have 
about him, to be told all about Smedder’s 
birth, parentage, and education ; or the years 
in which I was baptised and married? But 
there’s a society, forsooth, called the “Chau- 
cerian,” and to please the admirers of that 
unexampled poetaster—though, confound me | 
if I ever read a word of him !—I am to parade | 
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before all the world, my age, and my wife’s 
age (I wish they may catch her in a commu- 
nicative vein!), where my father made his 
money, what he gave for this estate, who 
instructed me in the rudiments of Latin and 
Greek, and who my schoolmaster’s father 
was, and whether his wife survived him. 
What right have those inquisitive Chaucerians 
to know how many children I have, and how 
long a time elapsed between their births ? 
They'll be sending for my marriage certificate 
next,—with a facsimile of my wife’s wedding- 
ring. 

At another time there was a fellow—at 
what period of the world’s history not a soul 
in the parish can divine—who performed 
miracles every Thursday, with the water of a 
well which none of us knew anything about, 
in the “halig-field above the tannen,” which 
none of us ever heard the name of. The 
miraculous gentleman was Saint Snibble, a 
disciple of a person calling himself the Vene- 
rable Bede, whoever he may be, who used to 
cut up his shirt into little pieces when he had 
worn it twelve years without changing ; and 
who, dipping fragments of it into the well, gave 
the water the power of curing all the cattle 
which drank it, of all manner of diseases; 
and bottles of it were sent to all the vete- 
rinary surgeons in the land. Now there is a 
“Snibble brotherhood,” it appears, who are 
gathering up every tittle of information they 
can collect about their chief. They have, 
therefore, pressed me to furnish a sketch of 
my worldly progress, to be published in their 
Transactions. The old man lived, I am told, 
a thousand and odd years ago, and what con- 
nection my voyage to New York in eighteen 
hundred and forty-four, or my partnershi 
with Spuddy and Frip can have to do wit 
him, neither my wife nor I can guess, I 
remember, indeed, we made a good specula- 
tion in soap, but the saintly Snibble does not 
seem to have been particular in that article 
of commerce ; and surely it can make no 
difference to him whether my eldest daughter’s 
name is Mary Aune with two capital letters, 
or Marianne with only one ; and yet that is 
a question about which the society is greatly 
agitated. 

They are jolly fellows, too, those in- 

uirers after the water-cure! They fixed a 
ay to come over and search for the sacred 
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spring, and gave me such violent hints that 
some little refreshment would be required 
after their labours, that Iasked the explorers 
to lunch. There were six and thirty brethren 
of Saint Snibble ; all devotedly attached to 
beer, and cold lamb and salad, and cold 
brandy-and-water and cigars, not to mention 
gooseberry-pies, and strawberries and cream. 
And the result was, that, after a pleasant 
stroll through some of the upland fields, and | 
tearing a few gates off their hinges, and 
breaking several holes in the hedges, they 
returned, as ignorant of the whereabout of | 
the holy well as when they came. They | 
would have had more success if the object 
of their search had been bottled ale. How- | 
ever, they drank my health with three times | 
three, and made me an honorary member of 
their fraternity ; with thanks for the promise | 
(which I never gave them) of supplying the 
secretary with the main incidents of my 
career. 

Scarcely have I recovered from the biogra: 
phical attempts of these two associations, 
when a letter is put into my hands with a 
seal on it the size of a saucer, with armorial 
bearings enough to fill up the panels of an 
omnibus; and on opening it, I find it is 
another of thesame. This time the applica- 
tion is made for a minute narrative of every- 
thing that ever befel me, or my father or 
grandfather, to be inserted with a vast im- 
pression of my family shield in Y* Booke of 
y Barons of England. Who the 

won’t write the word in full—ever spelt 
book with an e at the end of it, or thought | 
I was a baron of England? And yet it'| 
appears I have held that exalted rank 
for many years; and my father held it| 
before me; for the lands we possess are! 
freehold ; and freeholders under the crown 
are barons, though not of parliament—but | 
barons by as true and indefeasible a title as 
if we were barons of beef, or had signed | 
Magna Charta, or had made the king sign it, I | 
don’t remember which. And all this time I 
have called myself esquire, or even piain 
Mr. But in return for this revelation of) 
my magnificence, I am to inform the editor, | 
Blenkinsop Gwillim, Squire in Arms, Norroy 
Trumpet, and Tabard of Maintenance, to the 
care of Messrs, Spittle and Lick, Medieval 
and Heraldic Booksellers to the Brethren of 
Roncesvalles,—on a variety of subjects of the 
deepest importance. I have mislaid the man’s 
letter, but it haunts me yet like the hideous 
and confused thing one dreams of after a 
heavy supper. There is a good deal about 
dragons and griffins; and one question 
seems to have excited the Trumpet’s in- 
terest to an intense degree ; namely, whether 
I claimed the right to quarter salterwise or 
otherwise ; as a family of the same name in 
Derbyshire manifests gules, “in the first 
grand quarter with two sheep rampant within 
a double tressure.” 

If these persecutions are long-continued, it 

















is my intention to sell this little domain. I 
have been very happy in it, man and boy, for 
thirty years, It consists of a hundred and ten 
acres of moderately productive ground. I 
have a house on it, with a miniatureserpentine 
in front, and a lawn trimly kept, and trees of 
my own planting. But, house, and lands, and 
trees, and lake—I must leave them all; hunted 
literally for my life, and driven into lodgings 
to prevent appearing in print as co-parishioner 
with one exploded humbug, and co-proprietor 
with another, and one of the barons of 
England, and I don’t know how many cha- 
racters beside; for there is no end to the 
capacities in which I am expected to write 
my adventures. If I had been Robinson 
Crusoe the public curiosity could not have 
been greater; and my fear is that, in some 
weak moment, I may be deluded into jotting 
down the exact date of my christening and 
marriage, and waking some morning famous 
amen the distinguished personages of the 
ay. 

I have mentioned the lake. It covers 
about two acres, and is four hundred and 
fifty feet long. On it I keep a boat; and, in 
the cool summer evenings, I make my two 
girls, who are both capital handlers of the 
oar, row me for half an hour on the water. 
We sometimes fish out of the boat, but 
never catch anything. This is quite enough. 
A request comes to me for my subscription 
to a new work by a gentleman of genius, 
whom I never heard of before, but who, it 
appears, is author of the Lives of the Sussex 
Coach-makers ; and he wishes me to furnish 
materials for a memoir of myself, to be 
inserted in his forthcoming volume of the 
Lives of the Yachters. Iam to tell him at 
what time my predilection of maritime ad- 
ventures first manifested itself; whether I 
have any relations in the navy or the mer- 


|eantile service, and generally what I have 


been doing for the last forty years: with 
anecdotes of my neighbours and friends. As 
a further inducement to grant his request, 
he informs me that an illustration to my 
memoirs, consisting of an excellent photo- 
graphic likeness, is already in his possession, 
a woodcut of which will be the frontispiece to 
my obliging communication. 

This is a greater nuisance than the others. 
The pen it is just barely possible to escape 
from ; you may resolve positively to con- 
tinue as mute and inglorious as Milton if he 
had been a Dorsetshire labourer at nine shil- 
lings a-week; but, from a set of amateur 
portrait-mongers who catch you unawares and 
make hideous images of you when you 
are quite unconscious of their proceedings, 
there is no safety whatever. There is not 
a summer in which our village is not invaded 
by dozens of those artistical impostors ; 
and as long as they confine themselves to 
cliff and waterfall, or winding lane or dila- 
pidated old church, nobody can blame them, 
except occasionally for a trespass. But what 
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are we to say to them, when they avail 
themselves of their portable apparatus, and 
snap you up at your most unguarded mo- 
ments, in your most unbecoming deshabille, 
and stamp you for ever with such insolent 
resemblance of attitude and feature, that it 
is impossible to deny the identity ? and yet, 
so altered in the process, so harshened in the 
expression, so vulgarised in the apparel, that 
you might safely indite the performance as 
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These, I assure you, are only a few exam- 
ples of the inconveniences I experience from 
the inquisitive propensities of the present 
age. As to the Income-Tax, I did not like it 
at all,especially while it was at sixteen pence 
in the pound ; but I never considered it half 
so annoying and inquisitorial as the biogra- 
phic and photographic enthusiasts, who worry 
me out of house and home. You paid the 
tax-gatherer, and were troubled no more 


a libel ; being calculated to bring you into till the ensuing half-year ; but these fellows 
hatred and contempt. At first, I used to are perpetually on your track. If you are 
take these travelling geniuses for professors | somebody, they insist on your insertion 
of the thimble-rig, and expected to see them | among the great ones of the earth. You join 
produce their peas and other property when! the Wellingtons, Napoleons, Cesars, and 
they planted their three-legged stand in our’ Alexanders, and are content with your 
lane. When the mountebank in a few minutes fellow-immortals, for haven’t you invented a 
threw a black cloth over his head and box, | new cheese-press, or in some other way been 
I was in expectation of seeing some extra-| of use to your country and species 1—But for 
ordinary metamorphoses of his countenance, | us,—us who live forgotten and die forlorn, 
and hearing him commence in the familiar|is there no way of escaping the hateful 
strains of Punch and Judy. At that very | confession of our uselessness, our ignorance, 
moment he was setting his lenses right upon! our dulness, our stupidity? If we are pro- 
my face ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, there | foundly conscious of our unworthiness to 
was the visible representation of a country | appear in the company of the Somebodies, 
gentleman, with an expression of the most! is it absolutely impossible to avoid the ne- 
foolish and open-mouthed surprise, which for | cessity of writing ourselves down among the 








all future time will be a reminiscence to the 
gratified operator of his visit to the classical 
village of Marlydown. 

What right has that fellow to my portrait ?| 
I think, I hear the uncomplimentary remarks ! 
which the wretched animals, male and female, 
his uncles and cousins, sisters and brothers, to 
whom he will show the results of his sum- 
mer’s excursion, will make on my picture. 
“What a snob!” they will ery; “what an 
ill-tempered looking ruffian ! what an idiotic 
looking spoon! what a pretentious looking 
old beau! what a ragged-coated old miser!” 
For, one peculiarity of the photographie pro- 
cess is, that it admits a thousand interpreta- 
tions of the result of its labours, so that the 
most diversé opinions are expressed of the 
same production—and to all this Iam sub- 
jected by an interloper who never asked my 
leave or license, and whose foolish head I 
should have broken with my weeding spud 
if he had had the audacity to ask my con- 
sent. The wretch had the further im- 
pertinence to ask the villagers who I was; 
and he wrote it on a slip of paper affixed to 
his caricature, so that generations yet unborn 
will see Likeness of C—l—1 W—lk—ns, Esq,, 
Marlydown, Sussex, as he appeared at two 
o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday, June 
tenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four,—by 
me——then follows the complacent idiot’s 
name, 

Can it be that this iniquitous individual 
oo talented editor of the Lives of the 

achters? or the still more unprincipled 
proposer of a series of shilling biographies 
to be called Notes on Potato-growers, who 
demands a full and circumstantial account of 
all my actions on the strength of my white 
kidneys? 


Nobodies ? 


THE WITCHES OF SCOTLAND. 

Tue first notable trial for witchcraft in 
Scotland was that of Bessie Dunlop; which 
was held on the eighth of November, fifteen 
hundred and seventy-six. We exclude the 
execution of the unfortunate Lady Glammis, 
in fifteen hundred and thirty-seven; for 
though it has been the fashion to class 
her among the earliest and the noblest 
victims of the witch delusion, she was, on 
the contrary, burnt for high treason; and 
her death was a political, not a superstitious 
murder. We also pass by the trial and 
execution for witcheraft of Janet. Bowman, 
in fifteen -hundred and seventy-two—the 
Record presenting no point of special interest 
—and give, as the first of any historical 
value, the tragic history of poor Bessie Dun- 
lop, “spous to Andro Jak in Lyne.” 

Bessie deposed, after torture (it is very im- 
portant to observe those two words) that one 
day as she was going between her own house 
and Monkcastle yard, driving her cows, and 
making “hevye sair dule with hirselff,” 
weeping bitterly for her cow that was dead, 
and her husband and child who were lying 
sick “in the land-ill”—she herself still weak 
after “gissane,” or child-birth—she met “ane 
honest, wele, elderlie man, gray bairdit ; and 
had ane gray coitt with Lumbart slevis of 
the auld fassioun ; ane pair of grey brekis 
and quhyte shankis gartenit abone the kne; 
ane blak bonet on his heed, cloise behind 
and plane befoir, with silkin laissis drawin 
throw the li pis thairof, and ane whyte wand 
in his Sok This was Thom Reid, who 
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had been killed at the battle of Pinkye | 
(fifteen hundred and forty-seven), but was 
now a dweller in Elfume or Fairy-land. 
Thom stopped her, asking why she was 
weeping so sorely; poor Bessie told him 
her troubles. The little old man soothed 
her by assuring her that, though her cow 
and child would die, yet her husband would 
recover ; and Bessie, after being “sumthing 
fleit” at seeing him pass through too narrow 
a hole in the dyke for an Lonest, earthly man to 
pass through, yet returned home comforted 
at hearing that her goodman would mend. 
After this, she and Thom forgathered 
several times. Once he came to her house, 
and took her away, in the presence of 
her husband and three tailors—they seeing 
nothing—to where twelve people were assem- 
bled waiting for her. These were eight 
women and four men, all “verrie semelie 
lyk to see;” and they were the “gude 
wichtis that wynnit in the Court of Elfame,” 
who had come to persuade her to go away 
with them. But Bessie refused. Half de- 
mented as she was, she was loyal to her 
husband and ker children, and would have 
nothing to say to a separation from them ; 
though Thom Reid was angry and told her 
“it would be worse for her.” Once, too, the 
Queen of the Fairies, a stout, comely woman, 
came to her, as she was again “lying in 
gissane,” and asked for a drink, which Bessie 
gave her. She told her that the child would 
die, but that her husband would recover : 
for poor Andro Jak seems to have been often 
in a delicate condition, and to have given 
Bessie’s faithful heart many an anxious hour. 
Then Thom began to teach her the art of 
healing. He gave her roots wherewith to 
make salves for sheep or cows, or children 
“taken with an evill blast of wind or elf- 
grippit :” and she cured many people, by 
following, as she said, the old man’s direc- 
tions. For instance, she healed Lady John- 
stone’s daughter, married to the young Laird 
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which she had been robbed, learned by the 
mouth of Bessie, prompted by Thom, that 
Margaret Symple, her own friend and rela- 
tion, had stolen it. With divers other like 
revelations, Bessie also received from the 
hands of her ghostly friend a green silk lace, 
which, if tacked to the “wylie coat,” and 
wound about the left arm of any woman 
about to be a mother, would facilitate 
recovery marvellously, She lost the lace; 
insinuating that Thom took it away again ; 
but kept her fatal character for more 
medical skilfulness than belonged to an 
ordinary or canny old wife. She said that 
she often saw Thom Reid going about like 
other people.. He would be in the streets of 
Edinburgh, handling goods like any living 
man ; but she never spoke to him, unless he 
spoke to her first: he had forbidden her to 
do so. The last time she met him before her 
arrest, he told her of the evil that was to 
come: but he buoyed her up with false 
hopes, assuring her that she would be well 
treated and eventually stand clear, Poor 
Bessie Dunlop !—After being cruelly tortured, 
and her not very strong brain utterly dis- 
organised, she was “convict and burnt” on 
the Castle Hill, of Edinburgh. A mournful 
commentary on her elfin friend’s brave words 
and promises. 

On the twenty-eighth of May, fifteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, Alesoun Peirsoun was 


haled before a just judge and sapient jury, on | 


the same accusation of witchcraft, and con- 
sorting with the fairy folk, This Alesoun, or 
Alison Pearson, had a certain cousin, one 
William Simpson, who, according to her 
account, had been carried to Egypt by a man 
of Egypt (gipsy) when he was a mere lad, 


and had there been educated in the medical | 
profession, in which he seems to have been | 


more than ordinarily skilful. Simpson’s 
father had been smith to gracious majesty ; 
but, during his son’s absence in Egypt, he 


had died, for “opening a priest’s book, and | 


of Stanelie, by giving hera drink made of} looking upon it,”—a fact as veracious as all 


strong ale, boiled with cloves, ginger, aniseed, 
liquorice, and white sugar : which Thom said 
was good for her complaint—“a cold blood 
that went about her heart, and caused her to 
pine and fallaway.” But she could not mend 
old Lady Kilbowye’s leg. It had been 
crooked all her life, and now, he said, the 
marrow was consumed and the blood be- 
numbed. It was hopeless ; and it would be 
worse for her if she asked for fairy help 
again. Bessie also found stolen goods, under 
Thom’s directing ; and those which she could 
not find, she could at least tell of. Thus, 
Hugh Scott's cloak could not be returned, 
because it had been made into a kirtle: and 
James Baird and Henry Jamesoun could not 
recover their plough irons, because James 
Douglas, the sheriff's officer, had accepted a 
bribe of three pounds not to find them. Lady 
Blair, too, after having “dang and wrackit” 
her servants on account of certain linen of 


the rest of this crazed narrative. Well, Mr. 
William once cured his cousin of some curious 
disorder, thereby gaining great influence 


over her; which he abused by taking her | 
with him to fairy land, and introducing her | 
to the good neighbours, whose company he | 
‘They q 
treated poor Alison very harshly. They | 
used to beat and knock her about till she | 


himself had affected for many years. 


was terrified out of the small wits she 
ever possessed; and frequently she was 
left by them covered with bad bruises, and 
perfectly powerless. She was never free 
from ber questionable associates, They used 


to come upon her at all times, and initiate | 
her into their secrets, whether she liked it | 
or no. They used to show her how they | 


gathered their herbs before sunrise, and 
she would watch them with their pans 
and fires making the “saws,” or salves, 
that could kill or cure all who used them, 
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Charles Dickens.) THE WITCHES 
according to the witch’s will. What with 
fairy teaching, and Mr. William’s clinical 
lectures, half-crazed Alison soon got a repu- 
tation for healing powers ; so great, that the 
Bishop of St. Audrews—a poor, shaken hypo- 
chondriac, with as many diseases on him 
as would fill the ward of a_ hospital — 
applied to her for some of her charms and 
remedies, which she had the sense to make 
palatable enough ; namely, spiced claret—a 
quart to be drunk at two draughts—and a 
boiled capon. It scarcely needed witchcraft 
to have prescribed that for a luxurious 
prelate, who had brought himself into a state 
of chronic dyspepsia by laziness and govd 
living. Mr. William was very careful of 
Alison, He used to go before the fairy folk, 
when they set out in the whirlwinds to 
plague her, and tell her of their coming ; and 
he was very urgent that she should not go 
away with them altogether, since a tythe of 
them was yearly taken down to hell. But, 
neither Mr. William’s thought nor fairy 
power could save poor Alice. She was 
“convicted and burnt,” never more to be 
troubled by epilepsy, or the feverish dreams 
of madness, 

Nobler names come next upon the records. 
Katherine Lady Fowlis, and Hector Munro, 
her step-son, were tried on the twenty-second 
of July, fifteen hundred and ninety, for 
“witchcraft, incantation, sorcery, and poison- 
ing.” Two people were in the Lady’s way, 


—Margery Campbell, the young lady of 
Balnagowan, wife to George Ross of Bal- 
nagowan, Lady Katherine’s brother; and 
Robert Munro, her step-son, present Biron 
of Fowlis, and brother to the Hector Munro 


mentioned above, If these two persons were 
dead, then George Ross could marry the 
young Lady Fowlis, to the pecuniary advan- 
tage of himself and his family. Hector’s 
quarrel was with his half-brother, George 
Munro of Obisdale, Lady Katherine’s own 
son. The charges against the Lady Katherine 
were—the unlawful making of two pictures 
representing the young Lady Balnagowan 
and Robert Munro, which pictures two 
notorious witches, Cristiane Ross and Mar- 
jory M’Allester, alias Loskie Loneart, shot at 
with “ elf-arrow-heads.” But the pictures— 
literally images of wax or clay—were broken 
by the arrow-heads, and the spell was de- 
stroyed. After this, the Lady made a stoup| 
or pailful of poison, to be sent to Robert 
Munro. The pail leaked, and all the poison 
ran out, excepting a very small quantity, 
which an unfortunate page belonging to the 
Lady tasted, and incontinently died. Again, 
another pig or jar full of poison was pre- 
pened; this time of double strength ; the 

rewer thereof, Loskie Loncart. It was sent | 
to the young laird by the hands of Lady | 
Katherine’s foster-mother; but she broke | 
the jar by the way; and, like the page, 
tasting the contents, paid the penalty of her 
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ee 
such a nature that neither cow nor sheep 


would touch the grass where it fell; and 
soon the herbage withered away altogether, 
in fearful memorial of her guilt. She was 
more successful in her attempts on the young 
Lady Balnagowan. Her “ dittay” sets forth 
that the poor girl, tasting of her step-mother’s 
infernal potions, contracted an incurable 
disease ; the pain and anguish she suffered 
revolting even the wretch who administered 
the poison. But she did not die. Nothing 
daunted by her failures, the Lady sent far 
and wide, and openly too, for various poisons ; 
consulting with “ Egyptians” and notorious 
witches as to what would best “suit the 
complexions” of her victims; and whether 
her ratsbane, which she often tried, should 
be administered in eggs, broth, or cabbage. 
She paid many sums, too, for more clay 
images and elf-arrow-heads, which elf-arrow- 
heads are the ancient arrow-heads fre- 
quently found in Scotland; and her 
wickedness at last grew too patent even for 
her rank to cover. She was arrested and 
arraigned ; but the jury, composed of the 
Fowlis dependants, acquitted her, though 
many of her creatures had previously been 
“convicted and burnt,” on the same charges 
as those now made against her. 

Hector Munro’s trial was somewhat of a 
different stamp. His step-mother does not 
seem to have had much confidence in mere 
sorcery. She put her faith in facts rather 
than in incantations, and preferred drugs to 
charms. But, Hector was more superstitious 
and more cowardly. Parings of nails, clip- 
pings of hair, water wherein enchanted stones 
had been laid, were all of as much potency 
in his mind as the “ratoun poysoun,” so dear 
to the Lady ; and the method of his intended 
murder rested on such means as these. After 
a small piece of preliminary sorcery, under- 
taken with his foster-mother, Cristian Neill 
Dayzell and Marion McIngareach, “one of 
the most notorious and rank witches of the 
country,” it was pronounced that Hector, 
who was sick, would not recover his health 
unless the principal man of his blood should 
suffer for him. ‘This was found to be none 
other than George Munro of Obisdale, Lady 
Fowlis’s eldest son, George then must die ; 
not by poison, but by sorcery ; and the first 
step to be taken was to secure his presence 
by Hector’s bed-side. Seven times did the 
invalid impatiently send for him; and when 
at last he did come, Hector said never a 
word to him, after his surly “ better now that 
you have come,” in answer to George’s 
“how’s a’ with you?” but sat for a full 
hour, with his left hand in his brother’s 
right, working the first spell in silence, 
according to the directions of his foster- 
mother and the witch. That night, one hour 
after midnight, the two women went out 
to a “piece of ground lying between two 
manors,” and there made a grave, near to 
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curiosity with her life. The poison was of! the sea flood. A few nights after this—it 
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was January—Hector, wrapped in blankets, 
was carried out of his sick bed and laid in 
this grave ; he, his foster-mother,and McIn- 
areach all silent as death. The sods were 
aid over him, and the witch sat down by 
him, Then Cristian Dayzell, with a young 
boy in her hand, ran the breadth of nine 
rigs or furrows, and, coming back to the 
grave, asked the witch, “who was her 
choice?” McIngareach, prompted by 
the devil, answered, “that Mr. Hector was 
her choice to live, and his brother George to 
die for him!” This ceremony was repeated 
thrice, and then they all returned silently to 
the house; Hector Munro convinced that 
everything necessary had now been done, 
and that his half-brother must perforce be 
his sacrifice. In his gratitude he made 
Marion McIngareach keeper of his sheep ; 
and so uplifted her that the country people 
durst not oppose her for their lives. it was 
the common talk that he favoured and 
honoured her, said the dittay, “gif she had 
been his wife ;” and once he kept her out of 
the way, when she was cited to appear before 
the court, to answer to the charge of witch- 
craft. But, Hector got clear, as his step- 
mother had done half‘an hour before him ; 
and we hear no more of the Fowlis crimes 
or the Fowlis follies. 

On the twenty-sixth of May, fifteen hun- 
dred and ninety, John Fian, alias Cuningham, 
Master of the School at Saltpans, Lothian, 
and contemptuously recorded as “Secretar 
and Register to the Devil,” was arraigned 
for witchcraft and high-treason. There 
were twenty counts against him; the least 
of which was enough to have lighted a 
witch-fire at that time on the fatal Castle 
Hill. First, he was accused of entering into 
a covenant with Satan, who appeared to him 
all in white, as he lay in bed, thinking how 
he could be revenged on Thomas Trumbill, 
for not having whitewashed his room. After 
promising his Satanic Majesty allegiance 
and homage, he received his mark; which 
was found, later, under his tongue, with 
two pins stuck up to their heads, Dr. 
Fian had once the misfortune to be un- 
well, which was translated into a grievous 
crime by the gracious “assisa” who tried 
him. He was found guilty,—“fylit,” is 
the legal term,—of “feigning himself to be 
sick in the said Thomas Trumbill’s cham- 
ber, where he was stricken in great ecsta- 
cies and trances, lying by the space of two 
or three hours dead, his spirit taken, and 
suffered himself to be carried and trans- 
ported to many mountains, as he thought, 
through all the world, according to his 
depositions ;” those depositions made after 
fearful torture, and recanted the instant his 
mind recovered its tone. He was also found 
guilty of suffering himself to be carried to 
North Berwick church, where, together with 
many others, he did homage to Satan, as he 
stood in the pulpit “making doubtful 
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——. and bidding them “not to fear, 
though he was grim.” But the pith of the 
indictment was, that he, Fian, and sundry 
others to be spoken of hereafter, entered into 
a league with Satan to wreck the King (James 
| the Sixth) on his Denmark voyage, when, in 
| a fit of clumsy gallantry, he went to visit his 
|future queen. While sailing to Denmark, 
|Fian and a whole crew of witches and 
wizards met Satan at sea, and the master, 
giving an enchanted cat into Robert Grier- 
son’s hand, bade him “cast the same into 
the sea, hold!” Which was done, and a 
strong gale was the consequence. Then, 
when the King was returning from Den- 
mark, the Devil promised to raise a mist, 
which should wreck him on English ground. 
To perform which feat he took something 
like a football, appearing like a wisp to 
Dr. Fian, which, when he cast it into the 
sea, caused the great mist to rise that nearly 
drove the cumbrous pedant on to the English 
shore. 

Then he was convicted of again consorting 
with Satan and his crew, still in North Ber- 
wick church ; where they paced round the 
church “ withershins,” that is, contrary to the 
way of the sun. Fian blew into the lock 
to open the door—a favourite trick of his— 
and blew in the lights which burned blue 
and seemed black; and where Satan, as a 
“mickle blak man,” preached again to them, 
and made them very angry by calling Robert 
Grierson by his name, He ought to have 
been called “ Ro’ the Comptroller, or Rob 
the Rowar.” This slip of Satan’s dis- 
pleasing them, they ran “hirdie girdie” 
in great excitement. At this séance, Fian 
and others rifled the graves of the dead, 
and dismembered their bodies for charms, 
Once at the house of David Seaton’s 
mother, he breathed into a woman’s hand, 
sitting by the fire, and opened a lock at the 
other end of the kitchen. Once he raised up 
four candles on his horse’s two ears, and a 
fifth on the staff which a nian, riding with 
him, carried in his hand. These magic can- 
dies gave as much light as the sun at noon- 
day, and the man was so terrified that he 
fell dead on his own threshold. Then he 
was seen to chase a cat; and to be carried 
in the chace over a hedge so high that 
he could not touch the cat’s head. When 
asked why he hunted her, he said that Satan 
wanted all the cats he could lay his hands 
on, to cast into the sea for the purpose of 
raising storms for shipwreck. Which, with 
divers smaller and somewhat monotonous 
charges, formed the sum of the ‘indict- 
ment against him. He was put to the 
torture. First, his head was “thrawed 
om a rope,” for about an hour. But, he 
| would coufess nothing. Then they tried fair 
jmeans and coaxed him, with no better suc- 
cess; and then they “put him to the most 
severe and cruell paine in the worlde,” 
‘namely the Boots. After the third stroke 
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he became speechless ; | 

— 

kept 

by its discovery the spell might be broken. 
d before, under 


and they, sup- 
it to be the devil's mark which 


im silent, searched for that mark, that 


So they found it, as was sai 
his tongue, with two charmed pins stuck up 
to their heads therein. And when they 
were withdrawn, that is, after some further 
torture, he confessed anything his tor- 
mentors pleased. The next day he re- 
canted his confession. He was then some- 
what restored to himself, and had mastered 
the weakness of his agony. Of course it 
was declared that the devil had visited him 
during the night, and had marked him 
afresh. They searched, but found nothing ; 
so, in revenge, they put him to the torture 
again. But, he remained constant to the last ; 
bearing his grievous tortures with most 
heroic patience and fortitude ; and dying as a 
brave man knows always how to die. Find- 
ing that nothing more could be made of him, 
he was strangled and burnt “in the Castle 
Hill of Edinbrough, on a Saturdaie, in the 
ende of Januarie last past, 1591.” 

Fian was the first victim of the grand battue 
opened to the royal witch-hunter. Others 
were to follow, the manner of whose finding 
was singular enough. Baillie David Seaton 
had a half-crazed servant-girl, one Geillis 
Duncan, whose conduct had excited the 
righteous suspicion of her master. To make 
sure he tortured her: first by the “pillie- 
winks” or thumbscrews, then by wrench- 
ing, binding, or thrawing her head with 
a rope. But, not confessing under all this} 
agony, she was searched, and the mark! 
was found on her throat, Whereon she| 
immediately confessed, accusing amongst | 
others, the defunct John Fian or Cuning- | 
ham, Agnes Sampson, “the eldest witch of| 
them all” at Haddington, Agnes Tompson | 
of Edinburgh, and Euphemia Macalzean, | 
daughter of Lord Cliftounhall, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice. Agnes 
Sampson’s trial came tirst. She was a grave 
matron-like educated woman, commonly 
called the “grace wyff,” or “wise wife of| 
Keith ;” and, to her was assigned the doubt- 
ful honour of being carried to Holyrood, | 
there to be examined before the king himself. | 
At first she quietly and firmly denied all | 
that she was charged with. But—after | 
having been fastened to the witches’ bridle, 
kept without sleep, her head shaved and 
thrawn with a rope, searched and pricked 
—she too confessed whatever blasphemous 
nonsense her accusers chose to charge her 
with, to the wondrous edification of the kingly 
witch-finder. She said that she and two 
hundred more witches went to sea on All 
Halloween in riddles or sieves, making merry 
and drinking by the way ; that they landed 
at North Berwick church, where, taking 
hands they danced a round, saying : 

“Commer goe ye before! commer goe ye, 

Gif ye will not goe before ; commer let me.” 
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She said also that Geillis Duncan, the 
informer, went before them, playing on the 
Jew’s harp; which so delighted Gracious 
Majesty to hear that he sent on the instant for 
Geillis Duncan to play the same tune before 
him ; which she did ; to his “great pleasure 
and amazement.” Furthermore, Agnes Simp- 
son confessed, that, on asking Satan why he 
hated King James, and wished so greatly 
to destroy him, the foul fiend answered 
“because he is the greatest enemy I have,” 
adding though, that he was “un Scheme de 
Dieu,” and that he, Satan, was powerless 
against him. <A pretty piece of flattery ! but, 
it availed the poor wise wife, little. Her 
indictment was very heavy : fifty-three counts 
in all; for the most part curing disease by 
incantations and charms, and foretelling 
events, especially disease or death. As she 
went on, weakened in body and fevered in 
mind by torture, she owned to more mon- 
strous things. Item, to having a familiar, 
the devil in shape of a dog by name Elva, 
whom she called to her by saying, “ Hola, 
master!” and conjured away by “the Law 
be lived on.” This dog she caused to appear 
to the Lady of Edmistoun’s daughters, when 
she called him out of the well, where he lay 
growling, to tell them if the old lady would 
live or die. Then she said she caused a ship, 
“The Grace of God,” to perish. For helping 
her in this nefarious deed she gave twenty 
shillings to Grey Meill, “ane auld sely pure 
plowman,” who usually kept the door at the 
witches’ conventions, and who had attended 
on her in this shipwreck adventure. Then she 
was one of the foremost and most active in 
the celebrated storm-raising for the destruc- 
tion, or at least the damage of the king on 
his return from Denmark; giving some 
curious particulars in addition to what we 
have already read in Fian’s indictment: as, 
that she and her sister witches baptised the 
cat which raised the storm, by putting it 
with various ceremonies, thrice through the 
“chimney crook,” and fastening four bones 
of dead men to its four feet. Which processes 
it made infallible as a storm-raiser, and ship- 
wrecker general. She was also at all the 
famous North Berwick meetings; where 
Dr. Fian was secretary and lock - opener ; 
where they were baptised of the fiend and 
received formally into his congregation ; 
where he preached to them as a great 
black man; and where they rifled graves 
and meted out the dead among them. For 
all which crimes Agnes Sampson, the grave 
matron - like, well - educated grace - wife of 
Keith, was tied to a stake on Castle Hill, 
and burnt. 

Euphemia Macalzean was even higher 
game. She was the daughter of Lord Clifton- 
hall, and wife of Patrick Moscrop, a man of 
wealth and standing. She wasa firm, heroi 
passionate woman, whom no tortures coul 
weaken into confession, no threats terri 
into submission. She fought her way in 
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by inch, using every legal power open to her, | principal witnesses, Isobel’s own child of eight 
but she was “convict” at last, and con-| years of age, added a black man as well. 
demned to be burnt alive ; the severest| Isobel, after denying all and sundry of the 
sentence ever pronounced against a witch.|counis against her, under torture admitted 
There is good reason to believe that her|their truth, In the night time she found 
witcheraft was made merely the pretence,| means to escape from her prison, which was 
while her political predilections, the friend-|the belfry; in clambering over the roof of 
ship for the Earl of Bothwell, and her Catholic | the church she fell down, and died five days 
religion, were the real grounds of the king’s| afterwards. Margaret was then tortured : the 
enmity to her, and the real causes of the|juggler had strangled himself: and she was 
severity with which she was treated. Her)the last remaining of this “coven.” The 
indictment contains the ordinary list of| torture they used, said the noble Lord Com- 
crimes, diversified with the addition of be-| missioners, “ was safe and gentle.” They put 
witching a certain Joseph Douglas, whose | her two bare legs in a pair of stocks, and laid 
love she craved, and found beyond her power| on them iron bars one by one ; augmenting 
to retain. The young wife whom Douglas| the weight by degrees, till Margaret cried to 
married and the two children she bore him, | be released, promising to confess the truth as 
also came in for part of the alleged maleficent | they wished to hear it. But when released 
enchantments. She did the “ bairns to death,” | she only denied the charges afresh ; so they 
and struck the wife with sickness. She was|had recourse to the iron bars again. When, 
also accused of the heinous crime of casting |after a time, she shrieked aloud, saying: 
her childbirth pains, once on a dog, and once |“ Tak off! tak off! and befoir God 1 will 
on a cat; both of which beasts ran dis-|show ye the whole form!” She then con- . 
tractedly out of the house—as well they |fessed ; and in her confession included Isobel 
might—and were never seen again. And,| Crawford ; who, when arrested—as she was, 
once, too, she tried to cast them on her hus-|on the instant—made no defence, but stupe- 
band : without effect as it would seem. She/|fied and paralysed, admitted all they chose. 
was also accused of endeavouring to poison | Margaret’s trial proceeded ; sullen and de- 
her husband, and it was manifest that their |spairing, she assented to all that she was 
union was not a happy one—he being for the| charged with; when Alexander Dein, her 
most part away from her: and it was proved| husband, entered the court, accompanied by 
that Agnes Sampson, the wise wife, had made|a lawyer. And then the despair which had 
a clay picture of John Moscrop, her father-| crept over the young wife passed away, and 
in-law, who should by these enchantments|she demanded to be defended, “ All that I 
have dwindled and died. But failed to do as| have confessed,” she said, “was in an agony 
he was witch-bidden. So that these crimes, | of torture ; and, before God, all I have spuken 
with others like to them, such as sending) is false and untrue! But,” she added, patheti- 
visions, and devils, and sickness, and death to | cally, turning to her husband, “ ye have been 
every one who stood in her way, or had ever | ower lang in coming!” In spite of her legal 
offended her, were quite sufficient legal causes | defence, however, she was condemned ; and 
of death. And James could gratify both his! at the stake entreated that no harm should 
superstitious fears and his political animosity | befall Isobel Crawford, who was utterly and 
at the same time, while Euphemia Macal-|entirely innocent. The young creature was 
zean, the fine, brave, handsome, passionate | strangied and burnt: bearing herself bravely 
Euphemia, writhed in agony at the stake,|to the last. Isobel was now tried: “after 
where she was bound “to be consumed /|the assistant minister of Irvine, Mr. David 
quick.” | Dickeon, had made earnest prayers to God 
In sixteen hundred and eighteen, Margaret | for opeving her obdurate and closed heart; 
Barclay, a young, high-spirited, and beauti-| she was subjected to the torture of iron bars 
ful woman, was accused, together with Isobel laid upon her bare shins, her feet being in 
Insh, by a wandering juggler called John| the stocks, as in the case of Margaret Bar- 
Stewart, of having applied to him to be| clay.” She endured this torture “admirably,” 
taught magic arts; and also of having, by| without any kind of din or exclamation, 
sorcery, shipwrecked the vessel and drowned | suffering above thirty stone of iron to be laid 
the crew of John Dein, her husband's brother, | on her legs, never shrinking thereat, in any 
with whom and with his wife she had had a/|sort, but remaining, as it were, steady. But 
quarrel a short time ago, ending in her'| in shifting the situation of the iron bars, and 
bringing against them a legal action for| removing them to another part of her shins, 
slander, Margaret denied tle charge: poor| her constancy gave way, as Margaret's had 
Isobel, for her part, declared she had never| done; and she, too, broke out into horrible 
seen Stewart in her life before ; though he| cries of “Tak off! tak off!” She then con- 
asserted he had found her modelliug clay | fessed, and was sentenced ; but on her execu- 
figures and clay ships, in company with Mar-| tion she denied all that she had admitted, 
garet, for the destruction of the men and|interrupted the minister in his prayer, and 
vessel aforesaid. A black dog, with fiery|refused to pardon the executioner, They 
eyes, and breathing fire from his nostrils,|had made her mad. 
formed part of the conclave; and one of the! We must pass over the scores of witches 
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who were yearly strangled and burnt on such 
charges as, “casting sickness on such an one 
by means of ane blak clout,” &c. ; raising the 
devil ; curing diseases by incantations ; fore- 
telling events ; charming to death, or to love, | 
as the case might be; sending visions to) 
frighten silly men and _ half-crazed women ; | 
cursing land with a paddock, or toad-drawn 
plough, &c., &c. Curious as the various trials 
are, we cannot give even the names of the 
sufferers ; witch-finding increased so rapidly | 
in Scotland. In sixteen hundred and sixty-| 
one, the most fertile and the most fatal year | 
of all, no fewer than fourteen special com- 
missions were granted for the purpose of 
trying witches for the sederunt of Novem- 
ber the seventh; how many unfortunates 
were murdered on this charge Heaven only 
knows. We have the records of but one— 
the Justiciary Court ; and they were tried 
by all sorts of courts, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. It was the popular amusement ; 
and it would have taken a wiser and a 
braver man than any living at that time to 
have turned the tide in favour of the poor, 
persecuted servants of the “deil.” Though 
it was the Catholic Bull of Innocent the 
Eighth, in fourteen hundred and eighty-four, 
which first stirred up the persecuting zeal of 
the godly against witchcraft, yet Calvinistic 
Scotland soon outstripped the papacy in her 
zealous hate, and poured out blood that will 
leave a stain on her history, so long as that 
history shall endure. 

We turn now those crimson pages rapidly, 
till we come to the witches of Auldearue, 
and Isobell Gowdie’s confessions. 

It does not seem that Isobell Gowdie was 
either pricked by John Kincaid, the “ com- 
mon pricker”—the Scottish Matthew Hop- 
kins—or tortured before she made her 
confessions. She was probably a wild, ex- 
cited lunatic, whose ravings ran in the 
popular groove, rather than on any purely 
personal matters; and who was not so much 
deceiving, as self-deceived by insanity. She 
began by stating how, that one day she met 
the devil ; and, denying her baptism, put one 
of her hands to the crown of her head, and 
the other to the sole of her foot, making over 
to him all that lay between; he, as a 
“mickle, black, hairy man,” standing in the 
pulpit of the church at Auldearne, reading 
out of a black book. Isobell was baptized by 
him in her own blood, by the name of Janet, 
and henceforth was one of the most devoted 
of her coven, or company. For, they were 
divided into covens, or bands, under proper 
officers and leaders. John Young was officer 
to her coven, and the number composing it was 
thirteen. They went through the ordinary 
misdeeds of witchcraft. ‘They destroyed 
corn-fields; spoilt brewings; dug up un- 
christened children, and cut them into 
charms ; ploughed with toads and frogs, 
cursing the land as they went, to make it 
barren: they rode on straws, which they 
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made into horses, by putting them between 
their feet, saying, “ Horse and hattock in the 
devil’s name ;” and Isobell went to the land 





‘of faérie, where she got meat from the 
“Queen of Faérie,” more than she could eat. . 


The queen was a comely woman, bravely 
dressed in white linen, and white and brown 
clothes ; and the king was a fine man, well 
favoured, and broad-faced; but there were 
elf bulls, “roytting and skoilling up and 
down there,” which frightened poor Isobell 
sorely. They took away cow’s milk, too, ina 
very odd manner,—by platting a tether the 
wrong way, and drawing it between the cow’s 
hind and fore feet ; then, milking the tether, 
they drew the cow’s milk clean away. To 
restore it, it was necessary to cut the witch- 
line, and the milk would flow back. Of 
course there were clay pictures of any who 
offended the witches, and therefore were 
desired to be put out of the way. All the 
male children of the laird of Parkis were 
doomed to perish because of a clay pictare of 
a little child, which was every now and then 
laid by the fire till it shrivelled and withered, 
As jackdaws, hares, cats, &c., our witches 
passed from house to house, destroying dye- 
ing vats, and beer-casks, and all sorts of 
things, which their owners had forgotten to 
“sanctify ;” and which omission gave the 
witches their power. 

In her next confession, Isobell went into 
further particulars respecting the constitution 
of her coven. Each of the thirteen witches 
had a spirit appointed to wait on her. Swein, 
clothed in grass-green, waited on Margaret 
Wilson, called Pickle - nearest - the - wind ; 
Rorie, in yellow, waited on Throw-the-corn- 
yard. The Roaring Lion, in sea-green, waited 
on Bessie Rule. Mak Hector, in grass-green, 
(a young devil this!) accompanied the Maiden 
of the Coven, daughter to Pickle-nearest- 
the-wind, and called Over-the-dyke-with-it. 
Robert the Rule, in sad dun, a commander 
of the spirits, waited on Margaret Bodie. 
Thief-of-hell-wait-upon-herself waited on 
Bessie Wilson. JIsobell’s own spirit was 
the Red Riever, and he was ever in black, 
The eighth spirit was Robert-the-jak 
aged, and clothed in dun, “ane glaike 
gowked spirit,” waiting on Able-and-Stout ; 
the ninth was Laing, serving Bessie 
Bauld; the tenth was Thomas, a fairy; 
but there Isobell’s questioners stopped her, 
and no more informatien was given of the 
spirits of the coven. She then told them 
that to raise a wind they took a rag of cloth, 
and wetted it in the water, then knocked it 
on a stone with a flat piece of wood, singing 
a doggerel rhyme. She gave them, too, the 
rhymes necessary for tranformation into 4 
hare, cat, crow, &c., and for turning back into 
their own shapes again, The rhymes are 


unique ; the only rhymes of the kind to be 
found in the whole history of witchcraft ; 
but we have not space to transcribe them ; 
for Isobell was a mighty talker, and told 
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much, Once though, she was nearly caught | little light into the heavy brains of the igno- 
as a hare ; she had just time to run behind a| rant and superstitious rulers; for, though 
chest, the dogs panting after her, and to|even he dared not go so far as to deny the 


say :— 
Hair! hair! God send thé cair! 
I am in a hearis liknes now, 


Bot I sa}l be a woman ewin now! 
Hair! hair! God send thé cair!” 


which restored her to her proper shape 
again. But they had a hard task-master in 
Satan, He often beat them ; especially for 
calling him Black Johnnie, which they 
would do amongst themselves; when he 
would suddenly appear in the midst of 
them, saying, “I ken weel enough what ye 
are saying of me!” and fall to scourging 
them like a fierce school-master with his 
scholars, Alexander Elder was very often 
beaten. He was very “soft,” and did 
nothing but howl and cry, not defending 
himself in the least. But, Margaret Wil- 
son defended herself with her hands, and 
Bessie Wilson “would speak crusty with 
her tongue, and would be belling at him 
soundly ;” so that on the whole the fiend 
had but a riotous set of servants after all. 
Janet Braidhead succeeded Isobell Gowdie 
in her madness. Her confession, made 
between Isobell’s third and fourth, follows 
in precisely the same track. She, like her 
unhappy predecessor, gave the names of 
numerous respectable people whom she 


existence of witchcraft altogether like the 
“Sadducees” of England, yet he condemned 
“next tothe wretches themselves, those cruel 
and too forward judges who burn persons by 
|thousands as guilty of this crime.” He 
linstanced out of his own knowledge, a 
| poor weaver convicted of sorcery, who, on 
being asked what the devil was like when 
he appeared to him, answered, “like flies 
dancing about the candle;” and a poor 
woman asked him seriously when she was 
accused, if a person could be a witch and not 
know it? Another, who had confessed judi- 
cially, told him, under secrecy, “that she had 
not confest because she was guilty ; but, being 
a poor creature who weath for her meat, 
she knew she would starve ; for no person 
thereafter would either give her meat or 
lodging, and that all men would beat her 
and hound dogs at her, and that, therefore, 
she desired to be out of the world; where- 
upon she wept most bitterly, and upon her 
knees called God to witness what she said.” 
Another told him that, “she was afraid the 
devil would challenge a right to her after she 
was said to be his servant, and would haunt 
her, as the minister said, when he was 
desiring her to confess, and therefore she 
desired to die.” 

A poor woman in Lauder jail, lying there 


asserted were belonging to the various’ on charge of witchcraft, sent for the minister 


covens. She even accused her own husband of of the town to make her true confession : which 
presenting her for the infernal baptism ; and,| was of reiterated acts of sorcery. The 
as the confession of one witch was sufficient minister did not believe her, but ascribed 
for the condemnation of all named therein, | this confession to the devil. However, the 
it is mournful to reflect on the number of! woman persisted, and was taken out with the 
innocent people the wild ravings of one or | rest to be burnt, Just before her execution, 
two lunatics could doom to misery and! ghe cried out: “Now, all you that see me 





shame, and a felon’s cruel death, Any- 
thing was enough for a conviction in those 
days. A muttered curse, an angry threat, 
a little more knowledge than the rest of the 
neighbours, a taste for natural history, an 
evil temper, or a lonely life, anything was 
sufficient to fasten the reputation of sorcery 
on man or woman; and that reputation 
once fastened, then indeed the happiest, as 
the most fatally certain, thing for the suf- 
ferer was death. Life would have been but 
one long martyrdom of want and shame and 
insult. 

The delusion at lagt wore itself out. The 
latest execution in Scotland for witchcraft was 
that of an old idiot-woman in seventeen hun- 
dred and twenty-two ; but even before then, 
in sixteen hundred and seventy-eight, a sus- 
pected witch had known how to get legal 
redress against some .who had tormented and 
pricked her. Sir George Mackenzie, “that 
noble wit of Scotland,” was mainly instru- 
mental in putting down the horrible phantaay 
which lay like a curse on the land, and blighted 
the whole race on which it fell. His elo- 
quent, forcible, and manly reasonings let a 


this day, know that I am now to die a witch 
by my own confession, and I free all men, 
especially the ministers and magistrates, of 
the guilt of my blood. I take it wholly on 
'myself, My blood be upon my own head; 
‘and asI must make answer to the God of 
| heaven presently, I declare I am as free of 
| witchcraft as any child; but being delated 
by a malicious woman, and put in prison 
under the name of a witch, disowned by my 
husband and friends, and seeing no ground of 
\hope of my coming out of prison, or ever 
coming in credit again, through the tempta- 
tion of the devil I made up that confession, 
on purpose to destroy my own life, being 
| weary of it, and choosing rather to die than 
|to live;” and so died. Even after Sir 
| George Mackenzie’s noble book, however, 
the witch-fires were still kept burning ; 
hundreds of innocent creatures, hundreds of 
desperate, insane, or ruined wretches were 
| bound to the stake and burnt to ashes, on 
these foul and ridiculous charges. The 
young, the old, the beautiful, the noble, the 
mean and the wealthy, all were fair game 
ialike. For witpesses,—the testimony of a 
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child of eight years of age was taken against 
the mother; and a girl of fourteen was) 
accused as a professed witch by a child scarce | 
out of the cradle, 


CHIP. 
WHO WAS HE? 


Mysrertes of all kinds environ the me-| 
mory of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, | 
the proud favourite of Queen Elizabeth. He 
seemed peculiarly prone to placing himself in 
awkward predicaments by contracting mar- 
riages which, if discovered, were sure to 
bring upon him the wrath of his jealous 
and vain mistress, That he was really the 
husband of the unfortunate Amy Robsart, 
the heroine of Sir Walter Scott’s inimitable | 
novel, cannot be positively asserted ; but it 
seems a received opinion that he was pri- 
vately married, or else that he feigned a 
marriage to deceive the Lady Douglas 
Sheffield, the mother of his son, who was 
ealled Sir Robert Dudley. 

The fate of this young man is peculiarly 
sad. During his mother’s lifetime, the ear] 
became the acknowledged husband of another 
lady, and it was not till after his father’s | 
death that he endeavoured to prove his legi-| 
timacy. Kenilworth Castle was left by the | 
earl to his brother Ambrose, Earl of War-| 
wick, for his life, but to descend on the 
demise of that brother to Sir Robert Dudley, 
whom he names in his willas his son. It 
happened that he came into possession in a| 
very short time, and then, probably from | 
some proofs he obtained, resolved to esta-| 
blish an undoubted right to the estates he! 
enjoyed by his father’s gift. 

Scarcely had proceedings been commenced | 
than all question was abruptly concluded 
by a special order of the lords and per- 
emptory order's issued that all the deposi- | 
tions brought forward should be sealed up, | 
and no copies taken without the king’s special 
license. 
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the castle and domains. The death of this 
amiable and generous prince, the very con- 
trast to his cold-hearted father, prevented the 


| payment of the money, except three thousand 
|pounds which, arrested by unworthy hands 


before it reached Sir Robert, never bene- 
fited him. 
Kenilworth remained to the crown, and the 


|heir was forced to exist on a pension 


granted him by the grand-duke of Tuscany, 
whose warm friendship supported him under 
his severe trials. He was held in high honour 


| by foreign sovereigns, and the title of duke was 


bestowed on him by the Emperor Ferdinand 
the Second. He had married before he 


|quitted England, a daughter of Sir Thomas 


Leigh, who, for some unexplained reason, re- 
mained behind in England, and died at the 
advanced age of ninety, adored by all her 
dependants. 

She lies buried in the Church of Stone- 
leigh in Warwickshire, with her daughter, 
the sole solace of her long bereavement. She 
bears on her tomb the title of Alice, Duchess 
Dudley, and above her effigies, beneath a 
canopy, are shields of arms to which royal 
jealousy disputed the right of her hus- 
band. 

This is a curious story, and involves 


'much mystery. Who was Sir Robert Dud- 


ley? An entry in a manuscript, at the 
free school of Shrewsbury, tells of a 
certain son of the Earl of Leicester and 
Queen Elizabeth.* Was this son brought up 
by Lady Douglas Sheffield, whose marriage 
was never proved, and was the Maiden 
Queen, as has been suspected, in truth, pri- 
vately united to her subject ? 

Was this the cause of her disinclination to 
name her successor, and was this the reason 
of Sir Robert’s banishment? The fate of 
Arabella Stuart, warning the. heir of Kenil- 
worth that those who had even a distant 
claim to the crown were never in safety from 
the cruel and crafty James. 

What became of those papers so carefully 
sealed up and not permitted to see the light? 





Permission, or rather a command, was 
given to Sir Robert to travel for three years, | 
at the end of which time, in consequence of | 
his continued absence, the considerate King | 
James seized his castle and estates for the | 
use of the crown. Officers were sent down 
to Kenilworth to make a survey, by whom it 
was reported that “ the like, both for strength 
and pleasure, and state, was not within the 
realm of England.” 

Doubtless, King James sincerely regretted 
that the contumacious absence of the young 
heir of Kenilworth should have obliged 
him to take charge of these estates ; to show 
his disinterestedness he bestowed them, not | 
on his favourite Carr, but on his son, Prince | 
Henry, who, with his customary nobility of 
spirit, proclaimed his readiness to pay to the | 
Desdichado Sir Robert, the sum of fourteen 
thousand five hundred pounds, for his title to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Did Overbury know of their existence ? Did 
Prinee Henry suspect their contents, and did 





* This manuscript, which is well preserved and par- 
tially illuminated, once belonged toa Roman Catholic viear 
of Shrewsbury, who in fifteen hundred and fifty-five was 
appointed to the vicarage by Queen Mary. He afterwards 
conformed to the Established Church, and held the living 
for sixty years. This vicar, who was called Sir John 


Dychar, might not have been friendly to the Protestant 
queen ; and the singular entry in his hand on the margin 
of the book may have been a piece of malice, It is, how- 
ever, remarkabie that an attempt has been made to 
efface the entry, but unsuccessfully, the first ink being 
the blackest, and refusing to be overpowered by that 
which substituted other words, in hopes of misleading 
the reader. The entry runs as follows: ‘‘ Henry Roidé 
Dudley Tuther Plantagenet, filius Q. E. reg. et Robt. 
Comitis Leicestr.” This is written at the top of the 
nage, nearly at the beginning of the book, and at the 
bottom there has evidently been more; but a square 
piece has been cut out of the leaf, therefore the secret is 
effectually preserved. There is a tradition that such a 
personaye as this mysterious son was brought up secretly 
at the free-schoal of Shrewsbury ; but what became of 
him is not known; nor is it easy to account for this 
curious entry in the parish-church book of Shrewsbury. 
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Somerset advise the means of concealing | serious and difficult questions of law, so that 
the knowledge for ever ? years were commonly spent on the work. 
The father of fair Alice, the wife of the|The lawyers and receivers profited by the 
banished Sir Robert, was Sir Thomas/costs and expenses, and felt no temptation 
Leigh, Alderman of London in Elizabeth’s|to hurry matters. So it has happened 
time. He bought large estates in this| that receivers remained in undisturbed pos- 
part of Warwickshire, and built his|session of their posts for many years; and, 
house on the site of an abbey. It is} growing grey or dying in the service, have 
a curious fact that his descendants were|transmitted the office as an inheritance to 
staunch friends of the house of Stuart, and|their sons. During all this time, the unfor- 
carried their devotion to such an extent that|tunate owners were ousted from their 
they remained partisans up to the close of| patrimony, and were not suffered to interfere 
the last century, cherishing a hostile feeling |in the management. They might sometimes 
towards the reigning family, and dwelling|attempt to expedite the progress of the 
on every circumstance which recalled the | litigation, but in general they were quiescent, 
memory of the old. Portraits of the Stuarts | mystitied by the cloudy terrors of the law, 
adorned their halls, memorials of the Stuarts|or perhaps unwilling to provoke the too 
surrounded them on every side, and they | speedy investigation of a dubious title, or— 
lived in solitary gloom, brooding over the | which was just as likely as any other reason 
fate of that ill-starred race, and indifferent to |—being so deeply encumbered as to be with- 
the moving and advancing world beyond, |out interest in—and consequently indifferent 
by whom the Stuarts were gradually for-| as towhat became of—the estate. If,moreover, 
gotten. The last lord fell into a state of|the owner, as was sometimes the case, was 
moody depression, and on his death and | allowed to retain possession of the dwelling- 
that of his sister, the estate passed to another | house and a few acres of land, he became as 
branch. interested in delay as was every one con- 
——_—[—["—"vhmaABa=—OOO cerned except the creditors, who, however, in 
AN ENCUMBERED ESTATE. the former state of the law could not help them- 
selves. The measure for the sale of Encum- 
Nor many years ago a very large part of| bered Estates in Ireland, and other changes, 
the soil of Ireland was under the control of} have removed many of the impediments here 
the Court of Chancery. Everybody knows | hinted at, and have thereby not a little con- 
what an affectionate interest that venerable | tributed to the present and growing pros- 
institution takes in all the concerns of life ;| perity of that country. 
how it meditates on all the conflicting; I was once induced to become the receiver 
relations of man and property ; how it hears,|for a property in Tipperary by a friendly 
inquires, ponders, doubts, and lingers. It| attorney, who being concerned for the plain- 
may be easily imagined, then, with what| tiff in the cause, stipulated with me that I 
special fitness it applies its unwieldiness to|should appoint him my solicitor: also a 
the complicated details of land management, | species of plurality now prohibited, but at 
and what blessed results must follow from | that time common, and productive of much 
tlie esteemed official method of doing every-| abuse. My duties, according to his represen- 
body’s business by deputy. The following | tation, would be of a light and pleasant 
sketch—from my own experience—of an/| nature, affording the opportunity of making 
Encumbered Estate, and how Chancery |a little money by the agreeable method of a 
stepped in to set everything to rights, will| summer excursion to a pretty country. It was 
afford an illustration of the system, and give| Tipperary, to be sure, but this estate was 
one more representation of a phase of Irish| of quite an exceptional character, and the 
life which, by no means new in fiction, is| Tipperary boys, after all, were not so very 
happily becoming more rare in actual| black as it was the fashion to paint them. 
existence. Careless, and full of confidence, I set forth 
When a mortgagee or judgment creditor| to introduce myself to the tenantry, who 
wished to get in his money, the owner of the| received me with great respect. As I left 
lands charged therewith being, of course,|each cottage the inmates accompanied me 
unable to pay, a bill was filed in Chancery,!to the next, and when I arrived at a 
praying that the lands might be sold for the | remote part of the lands, more than a mile 
discharge of the debts, and that in the mean | from the road, I found myself surrounded by 
time a receiver should be appointed to/ forty or fifty stalwart specimens of that wild 
collect the rents, which were to be applied,| peasantry whose evil reputation had spread 
first, to the payment of costs, and secondly to| over Europe. Smiles and words of welcome 
keep down the interest on the encumbrances, | met me wherever I turned ; yet their glance 
It was a very rare circumstance indeed when| was bold, and implied, I fancied, a conscious 
any surplus remained towards the liquida-| pride of their prowess and their fame. They 
tion of the principal. looked dangerous, in short, and I deemed it 
To prepare an estate for sale—to make out! prudent for the present to suppress the lofty 
the title—to take an account of all the debts,| and severe discourse which I had prepared 
demanded much labour and often involved! upon the duties of tenants, the rights of pro- 
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perty, and the dread powers of the Court of|tunate people ever went to law with the 
Chancery ; inviting them to meet me for} master. Indeed, the probability is, that so 
the despatch of business, in the neighbouring | sneaking an attempt would have been indig- 
town on the morrow, I dismissed the assem-| nantly reprobated by the body of the ten- 
bly with a few conciliatory words, which were} antry. It was commonly supposed also, that 
received with applause and complimentary|a chosen band of the most reckless spirits 
phrases, which have as much meaning in lowas| watched over the safety of the landlord ; and 
in polite society. “ May your honour live long} this circumstance, or the prevalent belief of 
to reign over us,” and “ It is easy tv know the] it, may have deterred any hostile enter- 
real gentleman,” were current flatteries with | prise. 
these proficients in blarney. Like the farmers and peasantry of other 
On the next day a few brought money,—| countries, the Irish are great lovers of 
many brought only excuses, which were field sports; Mr. Rigg was ardent in the 
either palpably false or seemed very like pursuit of every species of game, A debt 
defiance ; some of the tenants did not ap-| incurred for topboots and other hunting gear 
pear ; but, all who came had a story of griev-| was the nucleus of the large encumbrance 
ance and oppression suffered at the hands of} which was the immediate cause or instru- 
their deposed landlord. ment of his ruin ; the plaintiff in the cause 
Mr. Rigg was still a young man, having! of Toby versus Rigg, being a celebrated boot- 
inherited the estate from his father while| maker and money-lender. Almost to the last, 
a child. Reared in utter idleness, without| Mr. Rigg kept horses and hounds; and near 
education, and in the unrestrained indulgence | the close of his career of dissipation, it happened 
of every boyish caprice, he no sooner obtained | more than once, while he had no dinner to 
full possession of his property than he|eat and none to help him, that he being 
launched into the wildest excesses of folly and| on his keeping, that is, hiding from the pro- 
extravagance. Having quickly dissipated | cess of the court, his favourite hunter, which 
the savings of a long minority, he borrowed | he could not bring himself to part with, was 
largely on mortgages and judgments; in| plentifully but stealthily supplied with oats 
a few years, becoming unable to raise more| by the tenants ; and his dogs were brought 
money in this way, and sorely pressed by|home to their cottages and shared their 
accumulated embarrassments, he had recourse! children’s meals. Their landlord had spent 
to the last shifts of a cruel and unscrupulous | his boyhood amongst them ; they had catered 
ingenuity. He started points of law, broke| for, and been the companions of his amuse- 
leases, and raised the rents, which he insisted | ments, for in the field he was free and joyous 
on being paid to the day, although a hanging | as in business he was morose and harsh. A 
gale was the usage of the country ; andif the community of enjoyment is a strong bond of 
tenants were not up to time, he distrained with- attachment, and its influence never wholl 
out a day’s delay and without notice. He faded away from the minds of the roug 
persuaded them to lend him money, and when) but kindly peasants. Master John, they 
rent-day came round would allow no credit called their patron in the wild days of his 
for the loan, but would compel them to pay | youth; and the same familiar and affectionate 
or would levy a distress without mercy. His; style of Master John they continued, even 
horses and cattle trespassed in their fields, | when most embittered against him for his 
and he freely helped himself to whatever oppression. 
pleased him of their property. So matters) It would. be hopeless to attempt a de- 
went on for two or three years, the landlord scription of the confusion into which the 
becoming more and more deeply involved, property had been brouglit by Mr. Rigg’s ex- 
his life more degraded and bis resources traordinary system of management. The 
more desperate ; for, as the tenants became! boundaries of the farms were unsettled ; the 
poorer, they grew more cunning, as well as; lands were full of squatters, many of whom 
sullen and fierce, and it was neither so ro- | had formerly been tenants and had been 
fitable nor so easy to cheat and bully them ejected by the landlord. These inter- 
as before. Seeing that these things took lopers of course paid no rent, and were 
place in Tipperary, the marvel is that the omitted from the rental, or list of tenants 
harried and plundered peasants did not turn and farms, which the owner gave in for my 
on their oppressor. Examples were not want- use and guidance as receiver. This document 
ing in their close neighbourhood of a terrible also contained a statement of the arrears o: 
vengeance for a tenaut’s wrongs. But whe-| rent due, and, as might be expected, made 
ther it was that the agrarian code had not | no mention of the monies which many of the 
yet attained to that hellish perfection at, tenants had advanced in the name or under 
which it afterwards arrived, or that a linger- | the pretence of fines and loaus; and in most 
ing spark of personal affection prompted their cases there was a suppression of theagreement 
forbearance, it is a remarkable fact that they to grant leases in consideration of these 
never made any open resistance to his out- advances. Utterly vain was the effort to | 
rages, and never by any overt act resented arrange such complicated accounts, or to 
them ; and although muny of his proceedings reconcile the reclamations of the tenants 





were notoriously illegal, not one of the unfor-. with the obstinate demands of the landlord. 
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In those days the Court of Chancery seldom | 
abated rents, or remitted arrears, and was 
slow to adopt any unusual steps in the con- 
duct of the affairs of an estate, unless with 
the consent of the inheritor, or owner. In| 
this case, the inheritor would consent to| 
nothing ; with a proper amount of vigour'| 
and activity on the part of the receiver, all | 
arrears could easily be got in. After this 
hint of what I was to expect if I should} 
betray a weak compassion for the poor| 
tenants, or any sickly distaste for the task 
appointed me of grinding them to the dust, 
I steeled my resolution and buckled on my) 
armour for the crusade against the rebellious 
vassals of Riggballyrann. 

Passive resistance was the order of the 
day throughout the estate. Not only 
those were recusants, who had reason to 
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eessor. This lease, Mr. Rigg cancelled, 
alleging that the division amongst the five 
sons had wrought a forfeiture. He consider- 
ably increased the rents, and then promised 
them separate leases, provided each paid him 
in advance a sum equal to a year’s rent, 
which was to be allowed in the last year of 
the term. Having received the money, he 
evaded the execution of the leases, and dis- 
trained regularly every half-year for the 
rent. In his sworn rental, he entered them 
as tenants from year to year, and made no 
mention of the promised leases or of the 
sums which they had advanced ; and when 
asked by me for an explanation, he repudiated 
the transaction altogether, declaring, that 
the money had been given for the goodwill 
on their entering their farms. The receipts 
were so vaguely worded as to throw no light 





think they had been cheated or oppressed ;| on the matter ; the old lease had been given 
but, the few who had no real grievance to| up to the landlord, who destroyed it, and the 
allege, taking advantage of the general dis-| unfortunate Martins had no documentary 
order, set up fictitious claims, and played to) evidence of the agreement. They refused 
admiration the obstreperous martyr to land-|to pay any rent, unless the leases were 


lord cruelty. For two years the contest) 
raged, maintained on one side by a whole 
army of bailiffs and other minions of the! 
law, by perpetual seizures of crops and) 
cattle, public cants or sales by auction, by 
civil bill-processes (actions in the County 
Court), and by writs of attachment issuing 
from Chancery,—and obstinately encountered 
on the other part by rescues, hiding from 
the officers of justice, making away with 
crops by night, by the occasional thrashing 
of an unlucky bailiff after making him dine 
on his own process, and by the exercise of 
every species of evasion, in all the manifold 
varieties of trickery, which the native inge- 
nuity of Tipperary-boys and the practised 


granted, which the Court could not do; or 
unless they were repaid their advances, which 
Mr. Rigg neither would nor could do. And 
so they were left to the mercy of the law, 
and the extreme rigour of the Court, which 
it was my duty to enforce. 

These Martins were all tall and athletic 
men, with dark eyes and a quick and lively 
expression. They were above the order of 
peasants, and two of them were the hand- 
somest specimens I had seen of that physi- 
cally noble race. The beauty of their children 
was quite remarkable, and the occasional 
gifts of pence and toys, which I bestowed on 
them, quickly won their favour, which was 
not without its influence on the parents, 








craft of quarter-sessions attorneys could sug-| with whom I was more popular than the 
gest. A certain excitement was not wanting | unpleasant nature of my business with them 
to this chaos of embroilment ; but after a|led me to expect. On my first visit, I was 
while, the inglorious strife began to weary| warmly received ; they hoped now to have 
me, and I was disgusted by the loss of| justice; they told me their story, expressing 





time and the smallness of profit ; 


labour was considerable. Meanwhile, the 
expenses to the estate were very great, for, 
in addition to the forces kept on foot and 
parallel with the movements in the field, a 
series of proceedings was carried on in the 
Master’s Office in Dublin, by the machinery 
of what are called statements of facts, con- 
taining reports of our doings in the country, 
and recommendations of new measures to be 
adopted. These often provoked opposition 


from the owner or the creditors ; and nume-' 


rous attendances and much debates ensued, 
to the huge pleasure and advantage of the 
professional gentlemen engaged. 

There were five brothers named Martin, 
occupying, on a remote part of the property, 
as ‘many farms, which originally formed one 
holding of about one hundred and forty 
acres, and had been in possession of their 
father under a lease from Mr. Rigg’s prede- 


for the | 
amount of rent received was small, and the! 


a wish to live at peace, for they had been 
sorely harassed. Nevertheless, they would 
pay no rent, as they had not got the leases, 
nor been allowed the money they had 
advanced. I distrained the corn in their 
haggards ; but, in order to save the expense 
of bailiffs and keepers, they were persuaded 
to give security for its production on the day 
of sale. The auction was attended only by 
themselves and a few neighbours, who bought 
at fair prices, of course, in trust for the Mar- 
tins ; and all passed off quietly. They had 
not yet abandoned all hopes of a settlement, 
and were unwilling prematurely to provoke 
a rupture, 

Six months afterwards, having failed to 
arrange their accounts, the landlord ae 
to yield, I paid the Martins another visit, an 


found them civil, but on the subject of rent 
intractable. They would never pay a penny, 


nor give up their farms—I might do as I 
pleased. There was an ominous air of pre- 
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aration and precaution about them; the 
Leona were closely shut up; the doors and 
windows were fastened, and were opened 
only on my word of honour #hat I would not 
distrain. Look-out men were posted at the 
stiles and on the slope of the hill to pass the 
signal of any hostile demonstration ; and the 
cattle had been driven off the lands. Finding 
the Martins inexorable, 1 gave them notice 


that I must proceed to extremities; and| 


coming on the next day with bailiffs, I seized 
whatever we could lay hands on, which was 
but little in addition to the growing crops, 
which at that time might be taken in distress. 
On this occasion keepers were 
charge until the sale could take 
teen days later. They slept on their post, 
were made drunk, and the neighbours 


assembled, and, by the light of a brilliant, 
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laced in’! 
loom four- 
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‘ruthless deeds ; and he was supposed to feel 


little seruple to shed blood in self-defence, or 
in the execution of his orders. Having once 
been set upon, he slew one of his assailants, 
and wounded two or three more. Such was 
the fame of this and other exploits, and such 
the terror of his prowess, that this man, 
hated as he was, could pass alone and unmo- 
lested by day or night through the most 
disturbed districts; as the crowd retired 
from his path in the market-place, a grim 
pride in the awe which his presence inspired 
would kindle a baleful light in his eye, at 
which the bystanders would shudderingly 
cross themselves. He had no associates 
except his near relatives and his professional 
colleagues, and was not afraid to occupy a 
lonely eottage in a wood, half a mile from the 
town, and without another habitation near. 


harvest moon, reaped the corn and carried it} At the time I made his acquaintance he 
off the lands, where I could not follow it:| was, I suspect, becoming weary of this 
although rumour and suspicion traced ittothe estrangement from his kind, and was not 
barns of a certain justice of the peace, living | unwilling to come to terms with those whom 
not far away, and who scarcely thought it he had hitherto despised and defied. I faney 
necessary to deny his complicity in this there was an understanding between him and 
contempt of law. The thing was notorious | the peasantry, by virtue of which he played 














enough, but evidence could not be obtained, 
though matter was gleaned to furnish another 


| statement of facts and another bill of costs. | 


The auction of what goods were left was 
attended by crowds of people, plainly bent 
on preventing any purchases being made ; 
and accordingly the lots were, one after the 
other, knocked down for a few pence to 
friends of the Martins, and of course for 
them. I made one or two biddings on my 
own account ; but, finding myself declared the 
buyer, for ten shillings, of a huge clamp of 
turf (or peat) about a quarter of a mile long, 
which it would be impossible to dispose of, I 
gave up speculation, and let things take their 
course. The sale barely paid the expenses, 
and clearly showed the determination of the 
people to back the Martins in their contu- 
macy. 

This sketch would be imperfect if it did 


into their hands, and gave them secret in- 
formation. Yet when extreme measures 
could no longer be evaded, or if his blood 
was up, the fierce and savage spirit revived 
within him, and he was as reckless and as 
cruel as of old. While in my employment, 
however, I believe he consistently betrayed 
| me throughout ; and although opportunities 
| were not wanting, he did not display that 
daring and animosity to the peasant class 
| which had made his reputation. I felt he 
| was not to be depended on, in a moment of 
| danger. 

One of the Martins had struck and fright- 
ened away a keeper, and his offence having 
been duly.reported in a statement of facts, 
writ of attachment, nominally for non-pay- 
ment of his rent, issued against him ; and, by 
dint of much pressing and threatening, the 
dilatory sheriff was at length successful in 











not contain some notice of the peculiar class} arresting him. On being brought before the 
of bailiffs, keepers, or sheriff’s-men, which | magistrates at petty session, they thought 
these agrarian wars created and fostered.| proper to let him go without bail, on his 
You might as well paint the knight without | promise to appear on a future day. Peter, 
his squire, as separate the receiver and his however, neither paid his rent nor obeyed 
bailiff. Iwas obliged to employ several of the summons to go to gaol; whereupon the 
these gentry. The principal of the gang was| constabulary were ordered to take him ; but 
@ young man of a tall and slight figure, but| they were not over-zealous in their search, 
wiry and athletic. His arms were of un-|and gave me to understand that they had 
usual length, muscular, and strong ; his eyes} positively ascertained he had left the country. 
were bloodshot, and had a stealthy look| Shortly afterwards, however, in one of my 
which avoided your gaze, but with any| visits to the lands, I observed the fugitive 
excitement they would flash with a cruel and| riding leisurely along the slope of the oppo- 
dangerous expression. He had been recom-|site hill, about a quarter of a mile off. Re- 
mended to me as the greatest ruffian in| turning hastily to the town, I informed the 
Tipperary. Indeed, none but a ruffian could | sub-inspector of police of what I had seen, 
efficiently perform the duties required of} and called upon him to do his duty, warning 
him ; and his fidelity was in some measure|him of the serious consequences of further 
assured by the fear and detestation with neglecting the orders of the Court. With 
Which he was regarded by the people.| some confusion and prodigious bustle, he 
Rumour ascribed to him many desperate and! summoned his horse and a party of his men, 
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and galloped away in pursuit: but the bird | commanded a view of the road that ran in 
had flown. Peter fled in earnest this time,|the bottom of the valley. No sooner were 


and was never seen again in the neighbour- 
hood, 


We had wholly failed to subdue the con- | 


tumacy of the tenants. No rent was paid ; 
and the writs and orders of the Court of 
Chancery were disregarded, not only by the 
peasantry, but by the magistrates and police 
alike. Whether this was owing to the slow 
and unwieldy nature of the powers of the 


our cars descried, though still a mile distant, 
jthan horns began to blow, and men were 
seen hastening to the spot from all sides. 
We dashed on with speed, but were only in 
| time to see men on horses, without saddle or 
bridle, ridiug wildly about the fields, and 
| driving the cattle madly before them. The 
ploughman left his plough in the furrow ; 
the carter abandoned his vehicle in the lane ; 


Court, or from sympathy with the tenants, | mounting their beasts in hot haste, they all 
and dislike of such a character as Mr. Rigg, | galloped away. We found solitude and deep 
it is not easy to determine. The Master, | stillness, where all had been life and hurry a 
however, was of opinion—on a new statement | minute before. The houses were shut up, 
of facts, and after much discussion by counsel | and not a soul was to be seen ; we witlidrew, 
for all parties im the suit—that such systema- | baulked in our enterprise, and crest-fallen at 
tic and continued disobedience and contempt | our failure. 

of authority demanded unusual remedies.; Next day I left the town, allowing the re- 
He therefore directed a case to be laid, port to circulate that I had returned to Dublin. 
before the attorney-general, who advised that} Making a considerable circuit, I reached 
the receiver should report the misconduct of another town about ten miles distant, where I 
the constabulary to the authorities at the remained quiet for four or five days. Setting 
Castle, and that I should bring an action) out on the sixth day at sunrise, I met a 
against the magistrates who had discharged strong force of bailifis and helpers, by ap- 
the prisoner without bail. I flatly refused to| pointment. It was a lovely summer's morn- 
do either the one or the other. It was my bu-| ing when we drew near the lands, not by the 
siness to collect the rents; and trouble and | high-road, but across the fields at the bottom 
danger enough did this bring me, without of the hill, where an enemy’sapproach would 
thrusting my hand into another hornets’, be least expected. All was still in the land- 
nest. Were I to attack the police and magis- scape ; the smoke of the lighting fires in the 
trates, as suggested, they would, of course, louses rose high and straight in the dewy 





become deeply interested in probing and air; the cattle thickly studded the pastures, 
sifting every part of my proceedings, to dis-, and a rich booty seemed at last within our 


cover some flaw or irregularity which might toils, Spreading my men across the meadows, 
release them from responsibility, and over-;some scores of fine cows and oxen were 
whelm me. However, on its being repre- speedily collected together and driven along 


sented to the Master that the contemplated 
proceedings would be expensive, and that 
there were no funds available, he authorised 
me to wait until I should get in some money ; 


but we always so timed our statement of 


facts, and so calculated the costs, that there 
never was a penny in hand for so dangerous 
an object. 

The affair, however, began to look serious. 


The creditors had not yet been paid a frac- | 


tion, the tenanis were in open rebellion, and 
the unprofitable contest seemed likely to last 
for ages. There was much grumbling amongst 
the parties to the cause; the owner and 
others talked of holding the receiver account- 
able; and my sureties becoming uneasy, 
besought me to resign the office. This was 
now neither safe nor practicable. It was 
necessary that I should first signalise my 
zeal by some strenuous effort, which should 
disarm opposition and bring me in triumph 
“through the office.” 

Meditating a coup-de-main, I set out once 


a boreen, or by-road, which led from the 
bog to the highway. In less than half-an- 
hour we were within a hundred yards of the 
road, and were congratulating ourselves on a 
| complete and easy success, when suddenly the 
rude blast of a horn smote our ears, followed 
by loud cries and screams; we then beheld 
the houses burst open, and men and women 
jrushing forth, many of them half-dressed, 
and scrambling down the steep hills to place 
| themselves in front of the herd, where they 
| were about to debouch on the road. Hasten- 
ing to the van, I found a mob blocking up 
the path, and with voice and sticks turning 
| back the cattle, which, pressed both in front 
jand rear, became frantic with terror, and, 
rushing madly to and fro, overturned some of 
the drivers, and in spite of all our efforts 
|contrived to escape by plunging through the 
| hedges or leaping over the walls which lined 
ithe lane. A huge fellow, with a face as 
|black as a smith’s ought to be, and in his 
|shirt, was conspicuous as he roved about, 


more for the country. The tenantry were/| wielding a great club and bellowing like 
prepared for me, and as soon as I arrived in|a bull of Bashan. Accosting him, I said 
the neighbourhood, messengers (as I after-;| he was committing a breach of the peace, 
wards learned) scampered off in all directions’ and menaced him with the penalties of the 
with the news. I foliowed immediately with | law. 

my bailiffs. A portion of the estate covered! “To hell with you and the law,” was his 
the slopes of two gently rising hills, which! sole reply, as he whirled his stick around his 
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head. I saw it descending on my skull, | the rioters. Even those with whom they 
and gave myself up for lost, when the wife) had closely grappled and struggled were so 
of Tim Martin, who from the top of the wall! disguised that their mothers would not know 
had been vociferously abusing us, suddenly|them. They could only remember the 
jumped from her perch, and pushed aside my | names of the women who were making peace, 
giant assailant, so that his mighty stroke fell| and they could not, or would not, identify 
on the empty air. ‘one of the rioters. Simon the smith I 
“ Mind the black heifer, Simon,” she cried might recognise, but he kept out of the way, 
to the blacksmith, “she'll be out on the|and the threatened prosecutions fell to the 
road. While he went off in chace of the! ground. 
wanderer, Mrs. Martin seized me by the arm,| As for me, I had done enough. One more 
and leading me through a gap in the oppo-| triumphant statement of facts, describing 
site hedge, whispered, “Be off with you,|my adventure, in language as glowing as the 
sir, be off with you ; some of these strangers | technical nature of these crabbed documents 
will kill you; we can’t be sure of them, you | would admit, and enlarging on the peril I 
know, sir, and it’s better for you to go at| had incurred in the discharge of my duty, 
once.” and in vindicating the authority of the Court, 
She seemed anxious to convince me that! put to silence the cavils and the grumbling 
none of the people who knew me would do! of the discontented creditors and the angry 
me any harm, but this forbearance did not ex-' inheritor, and even won a panegyric on my 
tend to my men, against whom the women! zeal from the caustic old Master. In the 
were very violent. Lining the walls and’ éclat of this success, I obtained leave to re- 
ditches, they waved their arms and shouted | sign the receivership at the expense of the 
at the cattle, then turned to scold us with! estate, and went no more to Riggballyrann. 
every epithet that rage suggested. Some! The Martins, as I afterwards heard, held 


of them had stones tied up in the corners of 
their aprons, with which they gave one or 
two of the bailiffs smart blows enough. In- 
deed, the latter were particularly afraid of 
these Amazons, and fled without shame from 
the sweep of the loaded apron. The horns 
blew without ceasing ; many shots were fired, 
and the crowd continued to increase. The 
» cattle were hopelessly dispersed, galloping 
wildly across the country, still urged by 
terror. Seeing that my force was too small 
to cope with the angry people and unwilling 
to provoke a further collision, which might 


lead to bloodshed, I followed the advice of| and emigration, 


my protectress, who still remained near me 
on the safer side of the ditch, and collecting 
my men I retired across the fields, amid the 


out for two years longer ; and then the five 
families went to America with the money 
which should have gone to the landlord, or 
rather to his creditors, aided by the consider- 
able sums, amounting to three or four years’ 
rent, which they received for the good-will, 
or tenant-right of their farms from other 
‘tenants of the lands, who themselves paid no 
‘rent; and, who, while thus purchasing new 
acquisitions, pleaded poverty as the excuse 
| for their default, The property became more 
|and more steeped in pauperism and disorder, 
until at length it was cleared out by famine 
Tt was ultimately sold in 
the Encumbered Estates Court, for about one 
third of its value, and has since become dis- 
| tinguished for tranquillity and good farm- 








jeers and hooting of the crowd, and pursued! ing. Mr. Rigg has vanished, no one can tell 
by a shower of stones, and a general dis-| where; his name, and family, and I trust his 
charge of fire-arms. example, are now unknown in Tipperary. 
We went at once to the nearest justice |——————————— ———— 
of peace, and lodged informations for the 
assault and rescue. The valiant chief bailiff 
made an affidavit breathing fire and slaughter.) THe Bois de Boulogne is now the most 
The mob, according to him, consisted of| beautiful park possessed by the Parisians, 
several hundreds, roaring for our blood ;| It is situated to the north of the capital, at 
many shots, he swore, were aimed at me;/the distance of about a mile from the Bar- 
he saw them putting pebbles taken from the | riére de I’ Etoile. 
ground into their guns, instead of balls ; and | The Forest of Rouvray, a portion of which is 
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two bleeding heads, and three or four limp-| now called the Bois de Boulogne, was, of old,a 
ing legs amongst the helpers gave the affair | small peninsula formed by an arm of the river 
a very serious aspect, so that much corre-| Seine. Although the first official recognition 
spondence ensued between the magistrates,|of its existence appeared in a document 
the police, and the Castle. issued by Louis the Eleventh, appointing 

But, nothing came of it, and not one of the | Olivier le Daim, his barber, Grand Master of 
people ever suffered punishment for his|the Woods and Forests of France, the Forest 
share in the illegal proceedings of that day.|of Rouvray holds a prominent place in the 
This impunity was doubtless due to the re-| chronicles of prior kings. As far back as the 
markable blindness of my men, who, although|commencement of the thirteenth century, 
living in the neighbourhood, and necessarily | several rich citizens of Paris resolved (as two 
knowing the whole population well, never train-loads did only the other day) to expiate 
saw or recognised the faces of any of! their sins by making a pilgrimage to a chapel 
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containing a celebrated image ofthe Virgin at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. On their return, wishing 

to hand down to posterity a remembrance of 
their pious zeal, they determined to build | 
a chapel on a site possessed by one of them | 
in the Forest of Rouvray, exactly similar to | 
the one they had visited. On application to | 
the king, the royal permission was speedily | 
granted. When the chapel was built, the) 
immense concoursé of pilgrims made it neces- 

sary to provide accommodation for them 

in the vicinity. A little village arose in 

course of time, and received the name of, 
Boulogne. Charles the Fifth, a few years 

afterwards, had summer residences built for 

himself and court at a short distance from 

Autolium, on the side nearest to Paris. This 

group of houses formed the nucleus of the 

village of Passy. From its proximity to the 

capital, and on account of the excellent hunt- | 
ing ground it afforded, the Forest of Rouvray 
became one of the favourite resorts of suc- 

cessive French kings. Chateaux were built 
and roads were made for their convenience | 
and pleasure. Gradually, the three little | 
villages increased in size, to the diminution | 
of the forest ; which at length was reduced | 
to the proportions of a wood, with the name 
of the Bois de Boulogne. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was the first monarch 
who made plantations in the Bois de Bou-| 
logne. The green of pines, firs, cedars, cy- 
presses, and junipers was arranged to contrast 


agreeably in winter with the brown solemnity | 
of oaks, elms, and limes, and the silvery bark 


of beeches. The wall which surrounded the | 
wood was rebuilt, and keepers were appointed | 
to drive away footpads and vagabonds. During | 
the successive occupations of Paris by the) 
allies in eighteen hundred and fourteen and | 
fifteen, nearly all the trees in the Bois de Bou- 
logne were cut down and used as fire-wood. 
In June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, the 
Bois de Boulogne was given over by the state | 
to the city of Paris, on condition that it) 
should be made into a park, and at least two | 
millions of francs spent, within four years, 
upon its embellishment. Napoleon the Third, 
it is said, drew out a plan of the alterations, | 
and confided its execution to M. Varé, a cele- | 
brated French landscape gardener; leaving 
him full liberty, however, to modify it if| 
necessary. We shall presently see with what 
success their labours have been attended. 

The most important edifice in the Forest 
of Rouvray for many centuries was the Con- 
vent of Longchamps. This convent was 
founded in the year twelve hundred and sixty 
by Isabella, the sister of Louis the Ninth. 
. At her death, which occurred in twelve hun- 
dred and seventy, she was dressed in the 
robe of Saint Francois and buried in the 
chapel of the convent. Saint Louis followed 
Isabella to the grave, and afterwards de- 
livered a discourse full of condolence for the 
loss which the community had sustained. 
Agnés d’Harcourt, the third Abbess of Long- | 





|ever witnesséd in the French capital. 


champs, published the life of Isabella, and 
declared that numerous miraculous cures 
had been effected through her intercession. 
The announcement of these miracles at- 
tracted immense crowds to Longchamps for 
more than two centuries, and the belief in 
them became so universal that Pope Leon 
the Tenth declared Isabella beatified by a 
bull dated the third of January, fifteen hun- 
dred and twenty-one. Soon afterwards, the 
body was exhumed, and it became a part of 
the religious duty of all good Christians to 
pay an atinual visit, and present an annual 
offering at the shrine of Sainte Isabella. 
Thus originated the celebrated pilgrimages 
to Longchamps, which were rigorously kept 
up until about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. When the convent began to be 
neglected, the nuns announced, as a means of 
rekindling the religious ardour of the Pa- 
risians, that the first singers of the opera 
would chant sacred music every Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday in Easter week. The 
plan succeeded beyond their most sanguine 
expectations; and for many years the chapel 
was always crowded on the three appointed 
days. At length the singing was prohibited 


| by the Archbishop of Paris, and the convent 


closed to the public. The Parisians, how- 
ever, having become used to the Easter pil- 
grimages, determined to keep them up in 
their own way. With an eye to business, on 
which they would have been mercilessly 
sarcastic if the English had shown it, they - 
changed the pious pilgrimages to Longchamps 
Abbey into gay promenades to Longchamps 
for the display of the spring fashions. In seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-five, an Englishman 
appeared at Longchamps in a silver carriage, 
sparkling with precious stones, and drawn by 
horses shod with silver. This was the signal 
for the most extravagant display of wealth 
Asa 
natural sequence, the Reign of Terror came, 
and the Convent of Longchamps was de- 
stroyed, and the priests and nuns put to 
death. The promenades, nevertheless, were 
revived under Napoleon the First, and have 
been continued ever since. 

The Champs Elysées, the Avenue de l’Impe- 
ratrice, and the Route de Longechamps, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, still present an animated 
appearance on the days of promenades. The 
roads are crowded with vehicles of every de- 
scription ; aristocratic carriages occupied by 
ladies in the most fantastically beautiful toi- 
lets ; cabs and hired vehicles filled with milli- 
nersand mantua-makers, dressed up toexhibit 
the spring modes and novelties; adver- 
tising vans painted in the loudest colours; 
and cars decorated with gaudy ribbons, or 
tastefully festooned with flowers. The pedes- 
trians lounge about and criticise the passers- 
by, while flower-girls with early violets, and 
marchands de coco, and plaisir, circulate 
through the crowd. The carriages merely 
go to the site of the ancient convent—which 
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is marked by the picturesque ruin of a wind- 
mill, and return by the same route. 

Not far from Longechamps, on the northern 
side, stands the beautiful park and chateau of 
Bagatelle. This residence was originally a 
small pavilion belonging to Mademoiselle de 
Charolois, the daughter of Louis, Prince de 
Conde. At her death, Bagatelle passed into 
the hands of the Count d’Artois, one of the 
brothers of Louis the Sixteenth. He had 
the pavilion pulled down, and a miniature 
palaee built in its stead, which cost him six 
hundred thousand francs, or twenty-four 
thousand pounds, The count laid a wager, 
it is said, of one hundred thousand francs 
with the Queen Marie Antoinette, that his 
chateau would be built in one month, He 
won the bet. Bagatelle received the well- 
merited name of La Folie d’Artois. It es- 


eaped destruction during the Revolution of| 


seventeen hundred and ninety-three, and is 
now the property of the Marquis of Hertford. 

Near the northern eutrance to the Bois de 
Boulogne there is a public establishment 
called Madrid. It stands on the ground 
formerly occupied by le chateau de Faience 
(the delph castle), which was built by Frangois 
the First, and received its name because the 
exterior was made of porcelain. The front 
was ornamented with several rich enamels by 
Bernardin de Palissy, and the chateau was 
noted for the splendid collection of pictures 
and statues with which it was filled. Henry 
. the Third caused this beautiful residence to 
be turned into a menagerie for wild beasts, 
which fought bulls for his amusement. One 
night, however, his majesty dreamed that the 
wild beasts intended to devour him ; and next 
morning, he ordered them all to be killed. 
In seventeen hundred and ninety-three, the 
porcelain chateau was sold to a company who 
undertook to demolish it. The beautiful 
enamels of Bernardin de Palissy were sold 
to a pavior, and made into cement ! Happily, 
a few fragments of the porcelain were pre- 
served, and served as models when the chateau 
was reconstructed a few years since. The 
finest oak in the Bois de Boulogne stands op- 
posite Madrid. 

At the back of Madrid is a group of hand- 
some villas, enclosed in pretty gardens, called 
St. James. They have been erected on the 
site of an extravagantly beautiful summer 
residence, built by the famous treasurer of 
the Marine, Bandard de Saint James. He 
surrounded his mansion with magnificent 
gardens, on which he squandered enormous 
sums of money. A single rock is said to have 
cost sixty thousand pounds, and to have re- 
quired forty horses to carry the smallest 
block. Bandard de Saint James failed for one 
million pounds, and was imprisoned in the 
Bastile, where he died in great misery. Saint 
James, with its pretty cottages and gardens, 
looks like an isolated” bit of Saint John’s 
Wood. 

To the east of the Bois de Boulogne, and 
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the north of _Passy, a muette, or hunting-box, 
was erected for the accommodation of Charles 
the Ninth, on his return from hunting, 
The first balloon ascension in France took 
place in seventeen hundred and eighty-three, | 
in the gardens of La Muette, in presence of 
the king and queen. Soon after a monster 
banquet was given in the park by the city of | 
Paris, to twenty thousand delegates from 
the departments on the occasion of the Con- 
federation. During the Reign of Terror, 
the chateau de la Muette was destroyed; 
and, in eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 
the park and gardens were sold to Sé- 
bastien Erard, the piano-forte maker. M. 
Erard had a handsome mansion built, and the 
gardens restored to their former beauty. The 
green sward, the white statuary, and the 
many-coloured flowers around this beautiful 
residence, still form a lovely coup d’eil 
from the gate of La Muette in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

At a short distance from La Muette, on the 
left-hand side, there is a place of amusement 
called Ranelagh. Its history is somewhat 
curious. In seventeen hundred and seventy- 
three, one of the lodge-keepers of the Bois 
de Boulogne, named Morison, obtained per- 
mission of the Prince de Soubise, governor of 
the chateau de la Muette, to erect a building 
—in imitation of the one built by Lord Rane- 
lagh on the banks of the Thames—which was 
to contain a café, a restaurant, a ball-room, 
and a theatre. It was opened with great 
success on the twenty-fifth of July, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-four. Five years after- 
wards, the grand master of the rivers and 
forests of the environs of Paris, imagining 
that his rights had been infringed by the 
permission, issued a decree commanding Mori- 
son, on pain of the galleys, to destroy all the 
works which he had constructed in the Bois 
de Boulogne. Morison immediately applied 
to the king; who, in a few days, revoked 
the decree, and allowed Ranelagh to be re- 
opened with great splendour. This was the 
most brilliant epoch in its history. A society 
composed of a hundred members founded a 
weekly ball, which was extensively patronised 
by the Parisians. The Queen Marie Auntoi- 
nette, several times honoured the ball with 
her presence during her stay at La Muette. 
When the Revolution came, Morison, after 
struggling for some time with adversity, was 
compelled to sell his furniture to pay his debts. 
Under the Directory, a few young coxcombs 
attempted to revive the ball ; but the people 
became jealous, the dancers were insulted 
and menaced, finally arrested, and the ball- 
room taken possession of by a battalion of 
guards. Ranelagh was then definitively 
closed until the overthrow of the Directory 
by Napoleon, when it became once more the 
rendezvous of the notorieties of the time. 
Among others, Ranelagh produced Trenitz 
the dancer, who has given his name to one of 
the figures of the quadrille. During the 
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occupation by the allies, Ranelagh was con-| gate of La Muette which is called l’arbre des 
verted successively into stables and an! pendus—the tree of the hanged—but, from 


hospital. Not long afterwards, the building | 
was completely destroyed by a storm. At 
the restoration, the proprietor had to plead 
six years for permission to rebuild it. When, 
at length, he obtained an authorisation, the 
establishment was speedily reopened, on a 
scale of great magnificence, under the patron- 
age of the Duchess de Berry, and has 
flourished ever since. 

The recent improvements in the Bois de 
Boulogne, consis® principally in the introduc- 
tion of water into the wood, by the formation 
of a river, a lake, and several large and small 
ponds. The river is situated at a short dis- 
tance from the Porte Dauphine, and extends} 
along the wood in an easterly direction. In| 
the middle of the river there are two islands | 
joined to each other by a picturesque bridge 
made of rocks. These islands are laid out 
with green grassplats, sandy serpentine 
paths, and immense patches of gorgeous 
flowers. Peeping out from among the trees 
are grottoes, summer-houses, Swiss cottages, 
and romantic ruins. Pretty boats trimmed 
with green and yellow cloth, and gaily deco- 
rated with tricolor flags, form the only mode 
of conveyance to the islands. On the banks 
of the river there are landing-places, and 
seats made of rocks and carved wood. Narrow 
footpaths, bordered by green banks and sur- 
rounded by broad carriage-drives, lead to the 
source of the river; which has been made 
Separated only 


into a splendid waterfall. 
by the width of a road from the river, is 
the silent lake, where water-lilies spread 
their calices to the sun, and swarms of little 


fish flit under the water. Near the end of 
the lake a mound has been formed, which 
commands a view over the whole of the Bois 
de Boulogne and its environs. To the right 
of the river and the lake artificial streams 
meander with innumerable windings, and are 
spanned here and there by fantastic bridges 
festooned with ivy, which are reflected in the 
limpid water. On both sides there are over- 
hanging trees, green seats, and shady bowers, 
which afford an agreeable shelter from the 
sun in midsummer. Where the streams 
slacken their course, innumerable whirligigs 
(gyrinidee) skim just under the surface. These 
streams lead to Longchamps, where they widen 
into three small lakes. By the side of these 
lakes two race-courses have been formed, one 
two thousand and the other four thousand 
métres long. Opposite to them a mound has 
been raised commanding a magnificent view 
over the race-course, and the immense pano- | 


henceforth, the horrors will be driven away, 
it is hoped, at least, as far as to the Bois de 
Vincennes, 

In several parts of the Bois de Boulogne, 
immense tracts of land have been converted 
into beautiful, green, grassy prairies. One of 
these has been inclosed, and made into a 
pleasure garden, and received the name of 
Pré Catelan,—Catelan’s Prairie. The grounds 
are laid out in spacious lawns, intersected by 
carriage-drives and gravel-walks, with here 
and there beds and banks of lovely flowers. 
There is a café, a reading-room, a photogra- 
phic establishment, .a telegraphic electrical 
machine, by means of which two persons can 
converse at a distance, a concert-room, seve- 
ral puppet-shows, and various other amuse- 
ments. Eighty thousand trees and shrubs 
have been distributed in clusters over the 
garden, which is brilliantly illuminated every 
evening with coloured lamps. 

Pré Catelan derives its name from a 
broken cross standing near its principal 
entrance, which marks the site of a lament- 
able tragedy enacted in the Forest of Rouvray 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
During the reign of Philippe le Bel of 
France there lived, at the court of Beatrix of 
Savoy Countess of Provence, a wandering 
minstrel, named Arnaud Catelan. As Catelan 
was the most celebrated troubadour of his 
epoch, the French king wished to attract 
him to his court, and sent a letter to Beatrix 
begging her to allow Catelan to come and 
spend a few months in Paris. Beatrix gave 
her consent immediately, and the troubadour, 
highly flattered by the invitation, set out upon 
his journey, accompanied by a servant to 
earry his baggage. On arriving in Paris he 
was told that the king was staying at the 
manor of Passy, and desired him to proceed 
thither. Catelan resumed his journey, hoping 
to reach Passy before nightfall. When he 
arrived at the outskirts of the Forest of Rou- 
vray he met a company of soldiers, whose 
captain informed him they had been sent by 
the king to protect him. The shades of 
evening were closing in fast as they continued 
their march, Catelan walking in front con- 
versing with the captain, while his servant 
followed with the soldiers. Suddenly the 
captain said to Catelan : 

“ CA messire, your servant carries a ham- 
per which seems too great a load for him. Is 
it very heavy ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the troubadour, with 
pride, “it is full of presents for his ma- 


rama which stretches from the banks of the/|jesty.” 


Seine, from Mount Valerien and St. Cloud to| 
the village of Passy and the Are de Triomphe. 
The Bois de Boulogne has been cut up and | 
intersected with new roads, with a view to 
prevent its being the scene of duels and! 
suicides, which were formerly very frequent | 


occurrences. There is, indeed, a tree near the 


A few minutes afterwards the captain 
stopped and whispered something to the lieu- 
tenant. The night came on dark, cold, and 
windy, and Catelan remarked that, instead of 
keeping on the outskirts, as he had been told 
to do, he was led into the thickest part of the 
forest. When they reached the spot where 
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the cross now stands, the captain drew his horse which a small black boy, of about four- 
sword, and killed Catelan with a single blow, teen years of age, rode in our rear. 
and the soldiers simultaneously surrounded, On the first day we continued our search 
the servant and massacred him. The mur- until the sun had gone down, .and then 
derers unpacked the hamper, but, to their eon our camp and waited for day-light. 
surprise, found in it only bottles of liquors With their tomahawks the blacks stripped 
and perfumes. Although dreadfully disap-| off large sheets of bark from the gum-trees, 
pointed they divided the spoil, and returned and cut down a few saplings. With these 
to the king, saying, Catelan was nowhere to, we made a hut; at the opening of which we 
be found. The next day Philippe ordered a lighted a fire, partly for boiling the water 
search to be made in the forest, and after| for tea, and partly for the purpose of keeping 
some time the two bodies were found in aj off the musquitoes. During the night, we 
pool of blood. The king was deeply afflicted; had a very heavy storm of lightning and 
at the murder, and caused the corpses to be| thunder, accompanied by torrents of rain. 
buried on the spot, and a stone cross about| This, I fancied, would render the tracking 
twenty feet high erected over the grave. even more difficult, as the rain was suffi- 
A few months afterwards the captain pre-| ciently heavy to wash out the footprints of 
sented himself at court perfumed with ascent!a man, had any such footprints been pre- 
which was manufactured only in Provence. {viously perceptible. When the sun arose, 
This excited the king’s suspicions. He caused' however, the blacks, seemingly without 
inquiries tu be made, and was soon informed difficulty, took up the track and followed it 
that several lad been found drunk with|at the rate of two and a balf miles an hour 
liquors from Provence in their possession. | until noo, when we halted to take some rest 
Investigations were immediately made; the 'and refreshments, The foot of civilised man 
apartments of the captain and his men were | had never before trodden in that wild region ; 
searched ; and tle result was the discovery | which was peopled only with the kangaroo, 
of a hamper marked with the arms of Cate-| the emu, the opossum, and wild cat, The still- 
lan, and several bottles of Provengal liquors | ness was awful ; and, ever and anon, the blacks 
and perfumes, The evidence was sufficient to| would cooey (a hail peculiar to the savages 
bring home their guilt to the murderers, who | of New-Holland, which may be heard several 
were sveedily tried and burnt to death at a| miles off), but—and we listened each time with 
slow fire. intense anxiety—there was no response, 
tt ——-——— | At about half-past three in the afternoon 
TRACKS IN THE BUSH. of the second day we came to a spot, where 
—_— the blacks expressed, by gestures, that the 
A sTocKMAN in my employment was, not} missing stockman had sat down ; and in con- 
many years ago, missing trom a cattle station | firmation of their statement, they pointed to 
distant from Sydney about two hundred and} a stone, which had evidently been lately 
thirty miles. The wan had gone one afternoon | removed from its original place. I enquired, 
in search of a horse that had strayed. Not by gestures, whether we were near the lost 
having returned at night or the next morning,| man; but the blacks shook their heads and 
the natural conclusion was that he had been| held up two fingers, from which I gleaned 
lost in the bush. I, at once, called in the| that two days had elapsed since the man 
aid of the blacks, and, attended by two| had been there. At five we came to another 
European servants (stockmen), headed the|spot where the missing stockman had laid 
expedition. The chief difficulty lay in getting} down, and here we found his short pipe 
on the man’s track ; and several hours were| broken. It would be difficult to describe the 
spent before this important object was| satisfaction with which I eyed this piece of 
accomplished. The savages exhibited some/ man’s handywork. It refreshed my confi- 
ingenuity even in this, They described large} dence in the natives’ power of tracking, and 
circles round the hut whence the man had|'made me the more eager to pursue the search 
taken his departure, and kept on extending] with rapidity. By promises of large rewards, 
them until they were satisfied they had the}I quickened their movements, and we tra- 
on footprints. The track once found,|velled at the rate of four miles an hour. 
alf a dozen of the blacks went off like} We now came upon a soil covered with im- 
a pack of hounds. Now and then, in| mense boulders. This,I fancied, would impede, 
the dense forest through which we wandered | if not destroy the track ; but this was not the 
in our search, there was a check, in con-| case. It is true, we could not travel so fast 
sequence of the extreme dryness of the| over these large round stones ; but the blacks 
ground; or the wind had blown about/| never once halted, except when they came to 
the fallen leaves of the gigantic gum-trees,| a spot where they satisfied me the stockman 
which abound in those regions; but, for|himself had rested. None but those who 
the most part, the course was straight|have been in search of a fellow-creature 
on end. under similar circumstances can conceive the 
We had provided ourselves with flour,| anxiety which such a search creates. I could 
salt beef, tea, sugar, blankets and other per-| not help placing myself in the position of the 
sonal comforts. These were carried on a| unhappy man, who was roaming about as one 
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(Conducted by 


blindfolded, and probably hoping on even in| cast them off. Not far from the boots was 


the face of despair. Again we came to a 
forest of huge gum-trees. 

At times, the gestures of the blacks, while 
following the footprints of the stockman, 
indicated to me that he had been running. 
At other times, they imitated the languid 
movements of a weary and footsore traveller. 
They knew exactly the pace at which the poor 
fellow had wandered about in those untrodden 


wilds ; and now and then, while following in| 


his wake and imitating him, they would 
laugh merrily. They were not alittle amused 
that I should be angry at, and rebuke such a 
demonstration. 

The sun went down, and our second day’s 
search was ended. Again we pitched our 
camp and lighted fires. We had now tra- 
velled about thirty miles from the station, 
and the blacks, who had now got beyond 
the precincts of their district, became fear- 





ful of meeting with some strange tribe, | 


who would destroy them and myself. Indeed, 
if I and my European companions had not 
been armed with a gun each, and a plenti- 
fal supply of ammunition, my sable guides 
would ion refused to proceed any further. 

All night long I lay awake, imagining, 
hoping, fearing, and praying for day-light ; 
which at last dawned. Onward we went 
through a magnificent country, beautifully 
wooded, and well watered by streams and 
covered with luxuriant pasture,—all waste 
land, in the strictest sense of the term. 
At about ten we came to a valley in which 
grew a number of wattle-trees. From these 
trees, a gum, resembling gum arabic in all 
its properties, exudes in the warm season. 
The blacks pointed to the branches, from 
which this gum had recently been stripped, 
and indicated that the man had eaten of a 
pink grub, as large as a silk-worm, which lives 
in the bark of the wattle-tree. Luckily 
he had with him a clasp-knife, with which 
he had contrived to dig out these grubs; 
which the blacks assured me were a dainty ; 
but I was not tempted to try them. 

On again putting the question to the 
blacks, whether we were near the man of 
whom we were in search, they shook their 


heads and held up two fingers. We now came: 


to aclear shallow stream, in which the blacks 
informed me by gestures that the missing 
man had bathed; but he had not crossed 
the stream, as his track lay on the bank 
we had approached. 

After travelling along this bank for about 
three miles, we came to a huge swamp into 
which the stream flowed, and ended. Here 
the footprints were plainly discernible even 
by myself and my European companions. I 
examined them carefully, and was pained to 
find that they confirmed the opinion of the 
blacks, namely that they were not fresh. 
Presently we found the man’s boots. These 
had become too heavy for him to walk in, 
and too inconvenient to carry, and he had 


a red cotton handkerchief, which he had 
worn round his neck on leaving the station. 
This, too, he had found too hot to wear in 
that oppressive weather, and had therefore 
discarded it. 

Following the track, we came to a forest 
of white gum-trees. The bark of these trees 
is the colour of cream, and the surface is as 
smooth as glass. On the rind of one of these 
trees the man had carved, with his knife, 
the following words :— 


“Oh God, have mercy upon me.—T. B.” 


How fervent and sincere must have been this 
prayer in the heart, to admit of the hand 
carving it upon that tree ! 

Towards evening we came to a tract of 
country as barren as the desert between 
Cairo and Suez ; but the soil was not sandy, 
and it was covered with stones of unequal 
size. Here the miraculous power of the 
black man’s eye astounded us more than 
ever, The reader must bear in mind that 
the lost man was now walking barefooted 
and tenderfooted, and would naturally pick 
his way as lightly and as cautiously as 
possible. Nevertheless, the savage tracked 
his course with scarcely a halt. 

Again the sun went down, and again we 
formed our little camp, on the slope of a hill, 
at the foot of which lay a lagoon, literally 
covered with wild ducks and black swans. 
Some of these birds we shot for food, as it 
was now a matter of prudence, if not of neces- 
sity, to husband the flour and meat we had 
brought with us. 

Another sunrise, and we pursued our jour- 
ney. Towards noon we came to a belt of 
small mountains composed chiefly of black 
lime-stone. Here the blacks faltered; and, 
after a long and animated discussion amongst 
themselves—not one word of which I 
understood—they signified to me that they 
had lost the track and could proceed no 
further. This I was not disposed to believe, 
and imperatively signalled them to go on, 
They refused. I then had recourse to 
promises, kind words, smiles, and encouraging 
gestures. They were still recusant. I then 
loaded my gun with ball, and requested the 
stockmen to do the like. I threatened the 
blacks that I would shoot them, if they did 
not take up the track and pursue it. This 
alarmed them ; and, after another discussion 
amongst themselves, they obeyed me, but 
reluctantly and sullenly. One of the stock- 
men, with much foresight, suggested that 
we ought to make sure of two out of the six 
black fellows ; for, if they had a chance, they 
would probably escape and leave us to perish 
in the wilds ; and, without their aid we could 
never retrace our steps to the station. I at 
once acted on this suggestion, and bound two 
of the best of them together by the arms, 
and carried the end of the cord in my right 
hand. 
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a four in the afternoon we had crossed | 


this belt of low mountains, and came upon 
a tract of country which resembled a well- 
kept park in England. We were all so 
greatly fatigued that we were compelled to 
halt for the night. Great as was my longing 
to proceed—a longing not a little whetted by 
the fact that the blacks now held up only 
one finger, in order to express that the object 
of our search was only one day in advance 
of us, 


At midnight the four blacks, who were not | 


bound, and who were in a rude hut a few 
yards distant, came to the opening of my 
tenement and bade me listen. I did listen, 
and heard a sound resembling the beating of 
the waves against the sea-shore. I explained 


to them, as weil as I possibly could, that the 


noise was that of the wind coming through 
the leaves of the trees. This, however, they 
refused to believe, for there was scarcely a 
breath of air stirring. 

“Can it be that we are near the sea- 
coast?” I asked myself; and the noise, 
which every moment became more distinctly 
audible, seemed to reply, “ yes.” 

The morning dawned, and to my intense 
disappointment, I discovered that the four 
unbound blacks had decamped. They had, 
no doubt, retraced their steps by the road 
they had come. The remaining two were 
now put upon the track, and not for a single 
moment did I relinquish my hold of the cord. 
To a certainty, they would have escaped, had 
we not kept atight hand uponthem. Any 
attempt to reason with them would have 
been absurd. Fortunately, the boy who had 
charge of the horse had been faithful, and 
had remained. 


As the day advanced and we proceeded on- | 


ward, the sound of the waves beating against 
the shore became more and more distinct, 
and the terror of the guides increased propor- 
tionately. We were, however, some miles from 
the ocean, and did not see it until four in the 
afternoon. The faces of the blacks, when 
they gazed on the great water, of which they 
had never formed even the most remote con- 
ception, presented a scene which would have 
been worthy of some great painter’s obser- 
vation. 

It was a clear day, not a cloud to be seen 
in the firmament; but the wind was high, 
and the dark blue billows were crested with 
a milk-white foam. It was from an eminence 
of some three hundred feet that we looked 
upon them. With their keen black eyes pro- 
truding from their sockets, their nostrils dis- 
tended, their huge mouths wide open, their 
long matted hair in disorder, their hands held 
aloft, their bodies half-crouching and half- 
struggling to maintain an erect position ; 
unable to move backward or forward ; the 
perspiration streaming from every pore of 
their unclothed skin; speechless, motion- 
less, amazed and terrified; the two inland 
savages stood paralysed at what they saw. 
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The boy, although astounded, was not 
afraid. 

Precious as was time, I would not disturb 
their reverie. For ten minutes their eyes 
were riveted on the sea. By slow degrees 
their countenances exhibited that the ori- 
ginal terror was receding from their hearts; 
and then they breathed hard, as men do after 
some violent exertion. They then looked at 
each other and at us ; and, as though recon- 
ciled to the miraculous appearance of the 
deep, they again contemplated the billows 
with a smile which gradually grew into a 
loud and meaningless laugh. 

On the rocky spot upon which we were 
standing, one of the blacks pointed to his own 
knees ; and placed his forefinger on two spots 
close to each other. Hence I concluded that 
| the lost man had knelt down there in prayer. 
I invariably carried about with me, in the 
bush of Australia, a pocket-magnifying-glass 
for the purpose of lighting a pipe or a fire; 
and, with this glass, 1 carefully examined the 
spots indicated by the blacks. But I could 
see nothing—not the faintest outline of an 
imprint on that piece of hard stone. Either 
they tried to deceive us, or their powers of 
perception were indeed miraculous. 

After a brief while we continued our search. 
The lost man had wandered along the per- 
| pendicular cliffs, keeping the ocean in sight. 
We followed his every step until the sun 
went down; then halted for the night and 
secured our guides, over whom, as usual, we 
alternately kept a very strict watch. 

During the night we suffered severely 
from thirst, and when morning dawned we 
were compelled to leave the track for a while, 
and search for water. Providentially we were 
successful, A cavity in one of the rocks had 
| been filled by the recent rain. Out of this 

basin, our horse also drank his fill. 

I may here mention a few peculiarities of 
| the colonial stock-horse. Wherever a man can 
|make his way, so can this quadruped. He 
| becomes, in point of sure-footedness, like a 
| mule, and in nimbleness like a goat, after a 
| few years of servitude in cattle-tending. He 

will walk down a ravine as steep as the roof 
of a house, or up a hill that is almost perpen- 
dicular, Through the dense brushwood he 
will push his way with his head, just as 
the elephant does. He takes to the water 
like a Newfoundland dog, and swims a river 
as a matter of course. ‘I'o fatigue he seems 
insensible, and, can do with the smallest 
amount of provender. The way in which the 
old horse which accompanied me in the expe- 
dition, I am describing, got down and got up 
some of the places which lay in our trac 
would have astounded every person who, like 
us, had not previously witnessed similar per- 
formances. 

We pushed on at a speedy pace, and, to 
my great joy, the blacks now represented 
that the (to me invisible) footprints were 
very fresh, and the missing man not far 


| 
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ahead of us. Every place where he had 
halted, sat down, or lain down, or stayed to} 
drink, was pointed out. Presently we came} 
to an opening in the cliffs which led to the | 
sea-shore, where we found a beautiful bay of | 
immense length. Here I no longer required 
the aid of the savages in tracking; on the | 
sand from which the waves had receded a few 
hours previously were plainly visible the 
imprints of naked feet. The blacks, who| 
had no idea of salt-water laid themselves | 
down on their stomachs, for the purpose of 
taking a hearty draught. The first mouthful, 
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recognised at once the stockman; but 


| the question was, Was he living or dead? 


Having commanded the party to remain 
where they stood, I approached the body 
upon tiptoe. The man was not dead, but in 


| a profound slumber ; from which I would not 


awake him. His countenance was pale and 
haggard, but his breathing was loud and 
natural. I beckoned the party to approach, 
and then placed my fore-finger on my lips, as 
a signal that they were to keep silence. 
Within an hour the man awoke, and stared 
wildly around him. Wheu he saw us, he was 


however, satisfied them ; and then wondered | under the impression that he had not been 
as much at the taste of the ocean as they | lost ; but that, while searching for the horse, 
had wondered at the sight thereof. he had felt weary, laid down, slept, and had 
After walking several miles, the rising of | dreamed all that had really happened to him. 
the tide and the bluff character of the coast |Thus, there was no sudden shock of unex- 
induced us to avail ourselves of the first | pected good fortune; the effects of which 
opening in the cliffs, and ascend to the high | upon him I at first dreaded. 
land. It was with indescribable pain, I re-| According to the number of days that we 
flected that the approaching waves would | had been travelling, and the pace at which we 
ebliterate the foot-prints then upon the sand, | had travelled, I computed that we had walked 
and that the thread which we had followed up | about one hundred and thirty-five miles ; 
to that moment, would certainly be snapped. | but, according toa map which I consulted, 
The faculty possessed by the blacks had detied | we were not more than eighty miles distant, 
the wind and the rain; the earth and the|in a direct line, from the station, On our 
rocks had been unable to conceal from the way back, it was most distressing to observe 











sight of the savage the precise places where 
the foot of civilised man had trod; but the 
ocean, even in his repose, makes all men 
acknowledge his might ! We wandered, along 
the cliffs, cooeying from time to time, and 
listening for a response ; but none came, even | 
upon the acutely sensitive ears of the savages. 
A little before sunset, we came to another 
opening, leading down to a bay; and here 
the track of the lost man was again found. 
He had ascended and pursued his way along 
the cliffs. We followed until the light failed, 
and we were compelled to halt. Before 
doing so we cooeyed in concert, and dis- 
charged the fowling-pieces several times, but 
without effect. 

It rained during the night; but ceased 
before the day had dawned, and we resumed 
our journey. After an hour’s walk, we came 
upon another opening, and descended to the 


water’s edge ; which was skirted by a sandy | 


beach, and extended as far as the eye could 
compass. Here, too, I could dispense with 
the aid of the blacks, and followed on the 
track as fast as possible. Indeed, I and my 
companions frequently ran. Presently, the 
lost man’s footsteps diverged from the sandy 
shore, and took to the high land. We had 

roceeded more than a mile and a half, when 
the black boy, who was mounted on the horse 
and following close at my heels, called, 
“Him! him!” and pointing to a figure, 
about seventy yards distant, stretched upon 
the grass beneath the shade of a wild fig- 
tree, and near a stream of fresh water. I 
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the emotions of the stockman when he 
came to, or remembered the places where he 
had rested, eaten, drank, or slept, during his 
hopeless wanderings through the wilds of the 
wildest country in the known world. The 
wattle-trees from which he had stripped the 
gum, the stream in which he had bathed, the 
swamp where he had discarded his boots, the 
tree on which he had carved his prayer,—the 
spot where he had broken his pipe,—that very 
spot upon which he first felt that he was lost 
in the bush—these and the poignant suffer- 
ings he had undergone had so great an effect 
upon him, that by the time he returned to the 
station his intellect entirely deserted him. 
He, however, partly recovered ; but—some- 
times better, sometimes worse—in a few 
months it became necessary to have him 
removed to the government lunatic asylum. 
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